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BEANE BOOKS, up to the largest sizes, printed or 


plain, ruled to any pattern, bound in the most substantial 
manner. Friends’ Printing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch 
fifth floor. 


OOKS, large or small, pamphlets, catalogues, cir- 
culars, etc., printed in handsome and excellent style at 
Friends’ Printing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. 


For RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 


good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


LADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 


8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


MeN TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, F a. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


S END orders for ruled blanks, bill heads, letter heads, 


envelopes, and all kinds of office printing to Friends’ Print- 
ing House, S. W.’Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., fifth floor. Take 
elevator. 








IAKE Books and Magazines for binding to Friends’ 
Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. Take 
elevator at Sixth St. entrance. 





‘'ANTED.—A situation as House-keeper, in a 
Friends family preferred. Address M. E. H. ‘WOoDBOURNE, 
Bucks Co, Pa.. care of M. P_ RIcH. 


ANTED.—A Situation as House-keeper, by a 
Friend. Address F. A M., Logan Station, Philad’a, care 
of E. W. Garrett. 


WANTED A FEW BOARDERS IN A PRI- 


vate family. Apply to or address S , 
FRIENDS BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts. 


J JANTED,IN A PRIVATE FAMILY,A THOR- 


oughly conscientious woman who understands the pro- 
per care of a house and sewing to take part in the work snd its 
direction. Address “ M.,’’ Office INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


. & R. L. TYSON, 
. No. 242 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 








Staple Trimmings, Hosiery and Under Wear, Grenadine Silk, 
and cotton Blonds, best yarns, zephys, Wash Embroidery, and 
knitting silks, Knitting, plain sewing and quilting done, Plain 
caps made to order, Best Wool and Cotton Waddings. 


CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 


(Successor to S. Maddock,) 
736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 
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Squitable 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, $2,000,000. 
PAIDIN (CASH), . . . . « «| 1,000,000. 
DEBENTURES 


Bea! 6 per cent., running ten years, and based exclusively 
upon Western Farm Mortgages, and held in trust by the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the 
bondholders. Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest 
make them the most desirable investment now offered. Also 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 


OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, 1128. 4th St. 
BOSTON, 28 Court Street. KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 8% in. 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson's Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 





CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 


J. PUGH, 
Stationery, Fancy Goods, Etc., 


FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE. 


PRINTERS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
BOOK-BINDERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS, 
PAPER RULERS, 
LITHOGRAPHERS. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES ON 

BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING, including Periodicals, 
Reports, Catalogues, College Publications, Memorials, Peti- 
tions, Law Briefs, and all work of a similar character, 

OFFICE STATIONERY. Billheads, Letter-heads, Noteheads, 
Cards, Statements, Receipts, Envelopes, Tags, Labels, etc. 

BLANK BOOKS. Printed or plain, ruled to any Pattern, Bound 
in any style. Check Books, Receipt Books, ete. Lithographed 
numbered, perforated, indexed, etc. 

GENERAL MERCANTILE AND FANCY PRINTING. Pro- 
grammes, Show Cards, Bills of Fare, Circulars, Announce- 
ments, and all work of the kind. Printing in Colors, and in 
Gold or Silver. 


FERRIS BROS., 


S. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH Sts. (5TH FLOOR.) PHILADELPHIA. 
(Take elevator at, Sixth St. entrance.) 


It more convenient, orders may be left with Howard M. Jen- 
kins, at the office of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAT.. 921 Arch 
Street. 


el 
Amos HILLBORN & Co, 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtains, 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CurR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC, 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


UE CHEST.st 
QI EN ,C'0.924 PHILADA. 
SPECTACLES, 

.) EYE-GLASSE: 

OPERA,MARINE @ 

SPY GLASSES 

TRANSITS,LEVELS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 

MICROSCOPES, 

MAGIC LANTERNS 

PHOTOGRAPHIC & 

SCIENTIFIC 
Pl eia lat Ve hoe O) All a0) 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE [aEavneQAgMieat 





HEMICALS ETC. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 


made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 








CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


MoneEY TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 





R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 1 oe anes from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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For purity of material, and perfection of 
finish, our Toilet Soap takes the PALM. 

Pure PALM is entirely a vegetable Soa 
more suitable for the skin than Soap ma e 
from animal fat. 

Test For ToILET Soap—Place the tor: ue 
on the Soap for one or two minutes, if a 
stinging seusation is felt, such a Soap is not 
proper to use on the skin. 

Old Dry Blocks, 10 cents per block. 
Bars of Palm, 20 cents per pound. 
Pressed Cakes, $1.25 per dozen. 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON, 
°532 St. John St., Philadelphia, Penna. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. §@s-When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper. = 


QUEEN &C0.924 aia 


Branch. 
403 Chestaut St. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, s and ee 
zers. 


Rem ovel to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
; fi and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
great interest to every vestttarian 
to see the establishment. If you 
= cannot get here, write for wants. 
Iam in communication with all 
the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


AL WAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 





STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER | 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wnu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1226 NoRTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


wok WM. HEACOCK, Bea 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW YORK, FirrH MonTH 20TH, 1887. 

FRIENDS’ LITERARY AND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION proposes es- 
tablishing a Friends’ Historical Collection, and desires to have a 
complete file of Friends’ Intelligencer, Journal, ‘Yearly Meeting 
Extracts,”’ ‘‘ Proceedings of First-day School Associations,” and 
reports and record books of other organizations of the Society of 
Friends; also, all publications of historical value to the Society. 

The proposition has already met with some response, but the 
committee is desirous of obtaining more books of this character. 

Friends having any to donate. are respectfully invited to 
communicate with JamMEs FouLkKE, Librarian, or with 


GEO A. McDOWELL, 
CLERK oF LIBRARY COMMITTEF. 
FRIENDS’ SEMINAR 
Cor. East 16th St. and Rutherford Place. 
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PEIRCE COLLEGE, 


Record Building, 917-919 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M. A., 
PRINCIPAL AND FOUNDER. 


Morning, Afternoon, and Night Sessions. 





Ladies and Gentlemen are instructed in technical knowledge 
qualifying them for the transaction of business »nd the proper 
management of business affairs 

Business men, merchants, and farmers. who have had doubts 
as to whether a practical business education could be obtained 
outside of the counting room have been surprised at the thoroughly 
practical manner in which their sons and daughters have been 
qualified for business engagements at PEIRCE COLLEGE, and are 
now among its warmest friends. 

Ten hundred and fifty (1050) students last year. 

Call or write for Circular and Commencement proceedings, 
containing addresses of Governors Beaver and Briggs, and Rev. 
Sam. W. Small and Rev. Sam. P. Jones. 

Rev. JOHN THOMPSON, Dean. 
Offices, Rooms 5 and 6, Second Floor. 





[NSTR UCTION IN ELOCUTION, 
—EMBRACING— 

LOGICAL, ANALYSIS AND VOCAL CULTURE, 

Private and Class Lessons. By HANNAH W. ALLEN. 

Send for Circular. 335 S. FIFTH ST. PHILAD’A, PA 


Prof. Mark Bailey, Yale University, New Haven, Ct. 
REFERENCES :< M. Frances Boice, 102 N. 19th St., Phila., Pa. 
John H. Dillingham, 140 N. 16th St., Phila., Pa. 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CALEY, Principal, address, (during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
THoMAS P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


FVRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 18th, 1887. Terme for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 
HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 


SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


A BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Opens Second-day, Ninth month 12th, 1887. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TomLivson, Pri cipal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CyntTuia G. B SLEr, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted, 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scienitfic and 
Literary. 7 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, largé grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. : 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna, 
a 


[Faen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 
BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED, 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 





MY SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
: * 


* * 

FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPEsTRy, 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, LiG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, Rugs, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


iSite retniy® —- BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 N. SECOND STREET, Puta, 


NEW BOOKS. 


OLD FASHIONED QUAKERISM. 


ITS ORIGIN, RESULTS, AND FUTURE, 


By WILLIAM PoLLARD. London Edition. Price, 35 cents, By 
mail, 38 cents. 








A REASONABLE FAITH. 


SHORT ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES. 


By ‘“‘THREE FRIENDs.’”’ Revised London Edition. Price, 35 ceny 
By mail, 38 cents. 


THE HIGH CASTE HINDU WOMAN. 
By RaMABAI. Price, $1.25. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 





Lypia A. MuRpPRY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


537 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOUBNAL @ 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. §@3-When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this naper.“@& 
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THE NEW EARTH. 
“‘ When shall these things be?” 
Ho, watcher on the mountain, 
What tidings of the day ? 
When will the rule of God begin, 
When will the truth bear sway ? 


When will the law of love prevail 
Supreme in every heart, 

And Christly touch of sympathy 
New life and hope impart ? 


When will pure righteousness be done 
In Church and State and home, 

And justice sit beside the judge 
And on the monarch’s throne ? 


When men are true and hearts are pure, 
When priest and people find 
4 Thatfthe truest service of the Lord 
Is the service of mankind. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
HOW SHALL WE REVIVE OUR FAITH AND 
GROWTH? 
HOLDING a faith that requires a daily righteousness 
and promises a peace that passeth understanding, we 
find a very large proportion of our membership gov- 
erned by the same impulses, acting from the same 
‘customs, and feeling the same unrest and tem poral 
ambitions, with our neighbors who make no particu- 
lar profession of religious faith. In this we may not 
differ materially from our other neighbors who do 
make religious profession as members of various 
denominations. There seems a growing dissatisfaction 
, with this condition among those who believe our 
faith to be as true and pure as any yet revealed to 
man. We long for better evidences of its soundness 
in the fruits that spring up in our denomination. As 
we realize that we furnish a share, if not a propor- 
tionate one, of those who prove unfaithful to their 
trusts, of those who are actuated by selfishness, pride, 
etc, we find a need to speak with humility of our 
higher, clearer beliefs, as we realize that our profes- 
sion is judged by the fruits it brings forth. What is 
wrong? We hear that we are not obedient to the 
“Inner Light,” that we are lukewarm and seeking 
; first the things of this life. Undoubtedly this is true ; 
but the statement does not correct the wrong. Is 
there anything. we can do as an organization, or as 
concerned individuals to bring about the desired 


an, - ao 





changes? We cannot confer the power of the Holy 
Spirit on our membership, and this only can regener- 
ate fully in the spiritual sense. Is there nothing for 
us to do? As we look over the history of man’s 
growth in righteousness, do we not find that in each 
era of progress God blessed the efforts of his 
working children who, feeling a new truth or an old 
truth enlarged, went to work according to their abili- 
ty to spread the news of that truth among their 
neighbors and throughout the earth? Was it not by 
zeal in such work, that George Fox and his co-labor- 
ers made it possible for our Society to organize into 
an instrumentality for upholding the great truth of 
the indwelling power of the Divine Spirit as a light 
and guide to man in his duties to God and his fellow- 
man? If man’s helpor obedience is necessary under 
the Divine wisdom, as a channel for the light to pass 
through to the minds of the unrighteous, may we 
not seek for avenues for work and methods for at- 
tracting the serious attention of the indifferent, now 
as well as in days that are gone? Our regular meet- 
ings and much of our accustomed preaching fail to 
awaken this attention or create a desire in the hearts 
of our lukewarm members or others, for a nearer 
walk with God, or greater knowledge of divine things. 
From an observation of a number of years, I am led 
to the conclusion that we as a people do not use the 
means placed in our power, through fear of passing 
from under the guidance of the true spirit and into 
that of self-righteousness. Must we stand still and 
die for fear that if we move we will die? Is there 
no “Inner Light” that will guide us in our work and 
enable us to judge the spirit we are of by the fruits? 
Do we not need more confidence on the part of those 
whose hearts are troubled and burn within them that 
they may move en in an effort to advance the cause? 
As two of them feel this desire for something di- 
viner in their experience may they not invite one 
another toa house or parlor meeting, when all cus- 
toms may be forgotten and the Spirit only guide? 
May not these meetings spring up all over our 
field of labor, wherein the lips of many may speak 
from the fulness of the heart, to its own salvation as 
well as to the help of others? May we not possibly 
increase the not unfrequent holding of youths’ meet- 
ings, parlor meetings, or family or neighborhood 
sittings, at the dates and in the neighborhoods of our 
Quarterly and Yearly Meetings in which the record- 
ed minister is no more expected to speak than the 
wayward but conscience smitten boy or girl; where 
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all are equal in privilege and the fear of man is not 
allowed to crush the spirit. As life comes and ex- 
perience increases, will not a living ministry, of old 
time power, spring up, working in its day and sur- 
roundings with the same zeal and the same reward 
that characterizes the lives of our forefathers. Once 
begin to move in the paths of righteousness and ad- 
vance becomes easier and all incidental influences aid 
in the progress, new openings appear, new laborers 
offer, and now, as in past ages, this work, so far as it is 
in God’s love, will bear the fruits of the spirit, thus 
increasing the borders of “ Our Father’s” Kingdom 


in the earth. a. ee 
Chicago, Ill. 


From Wm. Pollard’s ‘‘Old Fashioned Quakerism.” 
DECLINE IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


IT would be a mistake to suppose that the primitive 
churches,—whose condition, polity, and teaching we 
have sought briefly to describe,—was a community of 
perfect men, or that it saw every truth fully. It had 
in fact its own special troubles and shortcomings. 

People who had been familiar with the immoral- 
ities of heathenism, and who had perhaps been sat- 
urated with the hopeless atheism that prevailed, did 
not at once,—on being reached by the spirit of the 
gospel,—rise above every degrading tendency. The 
apostles’ frequent reminders of the plainest spiritual 
realities,—of the simplest requirements of Christian 
morality, give some indication of what was at times 
seen to be lacking. 

And yet the primitive church as a whole was re- 
markable for the simplicity and purity of its teach- 
ing,—for the godly lives of its members, and for the 
faithful courage with which it sought to do its work. 

We see something of what it had done from a 
statement in Pliny’s letter,—written about A. D. 103,— 
(soon after the death of the Apostle John), to the ef- 
fect that the heathen temples in one of the most 
populous provinces in Asia Minor were almost de- 
serted. 

Its character for genuineness and simplicity was 
doubtlessly largely assured by persecution. As some 
author rather grimly says, “the wild beasts of the 
amphitheatre kept primitive Christianity pure.” 

Before speaking of the Quaker Reformation we 
shall have to glance rapidly at some characteristics of 
Church history, during the intervening ages. The 
word “Reformation” obviously implies a previous 
period of decline and corruption. A very brief refer- 
ence to these darker ages of the Church, and to some 
of the noble witnesses who rose from time to time, to 
enlighten it, and whom, from some aspects of their 


teaching, we might almost call Quaker Reformers,— , 


will construct a bridge that may suffice to carry us 
from the first to the seventeenth century. 

We have already referred to the tendency, even in 
the life-time of the apostles, to lapse into ritualism. 
*“ Tt seems historically certain,” says Dr. Arnold, “that 
the Judaism that sought to enforce the Mosaic law 
on the primitive believers, after having thus vainly 
endeavored to sap the very life and freedom of the 
gospel, did even within the first century transform 
itself into some sort of Christian guise, and, substi- 


tuting water baptism for circumcision, and the myg. 
tic influence of the bread and wine for the Jewieh 
doctrine of purifying and defiling meats, did ther 
pervert Christianity to a fatal extent.” 

Traces of this tendency to that which is outward 
and ceremonial, are apparent in the primitive docu. 
ment, called “ the Teaching of the twelve Apostle,” 
They are probably to be seen from time to time in 
all religions communities. The “ weak and beggarly 
elements,” as the apostle boldly stigmatized them 
please a merely sensuous and sentimental taste; and 
seem to construct an easy path to religiousness. Ang 
80, as these cravings are gratified, conscience ig by de. 
grees lulled, and apparently satisfied with the form 
without the power or the reality. 

It is even possible that some tendency in thig qj. 
rection has at times shown itself,—and that in vari. 
ous ways,—in such an anti-ritualistic body as the §>. 
ciety of Friends. We might query, in passing, 
whether the preference shown by some among us, in 
recent days, for reading, singing, and other pre-gy. 
ranged service in meetings for worship, does not con. 
tain more than a trace of this subtle danger that hag 
done so much mischief to the professing Church in 
the past? This is a thought that may well claim our 
earnest attention. 

After the death of the apostles, one of the earliest 
tendencies to decline was in some respects more ge. 
rious than even this craving for externals ; though 
possibly it was less startling. A disposition grew up 
here and there to entrust the work of the ministry 
in its varied aspects, to one person or “ parson,” who 
was set apart for the work: and for the members of 
the congregation thus to relieve themselves in some 
measure of their spiritual responsibilities. No doubt 
such an arrangement has its plausible side. It possi- 
bly seemed only a question of division of labor, 
“One man,”—it would be said,—“ has a special faculty 
for exposition and pastoral duty and works of piety, 
Another’s talent lies in trade or agriculture, or the 
affairs of this life. Why should not the first be asked 
to give his whole time to Church work, for the good , 
of the community ? ’—the result, if not the aim, be 
ing to set the bulk of the congregation more free to 
pursue their worldly callings without church anxieties, 

At first the arrangement took the simplest form; 
probably quite as simple and innocent-looking as the 
plans adopted by the Home Mission Committee, re- 
cently appointed by London Yearly Meeting. Butit 
contained a dangerous principle, that was likely to 
grow, and that did grow. This little, and apparently 
harmless bud, developed in course of time intoa 
gaudy flower; and then into a poisonous fruit. In 
plain words, it finally resulted in the establishment 
of a separate clerical Order, that arrogated to itself 
the name and authority of the Church. It meant, 
in the long run, neither more nor less than a system 
of human priesthood, of which the Papacy is only 
the full and complete development. 

It is a question whether the germs of the priestly 
system are not to be found in the position of every 
professional pastor, by whatever name he be called. 
But however this be, the fact is undisputed that the 
thing grew from a very harmless looking origin, until, 
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in some form or other, it developed into this evil 
jnstitation of a human priesthood; and gradually 
spread its paralyzing influences over most of the 
Christian communities. ; ” 

Under this influence the social religious gather- 
ing called the Love Feast degenerated into an awful 
rite, to be administered by priestly hands ; and the 
practice of water baptism, also so administered, was 
declared to be essential to salvation. 

From age to age the decline goes on. It is a sad 
and humiliating story. The great and pure princi- 
ples of practical Christianity, which were plainly and 
faithfully held by the primitive church, are one by 
one lost sight of or set aside, in the thick mist,—the 
jnevitable penalty of unfaithfulness,—which gradu- 
ally spread over Christendom. The despotic princi- 
ple —ram pant in the world,—thus pushed its way 
into the Church. The brotherhood of laborers, each 
actively and fully devoting his experience and pow- 
ers in some way to the service of Christ, was practi- 
cally supplanted by the trained and paid pastor; 
who in course of time,—as we have pointed out,— 
developed into a priest. 

Congregations by degrees abandoned both their 
rights and responsibilities, and placed themselves 
under the authority of one man who was hired to 
preach to, them, to pray for them, to shepherd and 
govern them, and, if possible, to be religious on their 
behalf! At length this substitutional system became 
almost universal. In course of time the priestly or 
clerical class thus generated were to be found almost 
everywhere ; and they often proved worldly, ignor- 
ant, self-seeking, superstitious ;—the lineal descend- 
ants of the heathen priesthood whose temples they 
came to occupy. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM EUROPE.—XII. THE DAN- 
GER OF EUROPEAN WAR. 

Berne, SwWITZERLAND, August 31. 

GOLDSMITH, in his delightful poem, represents his 
“Traveller” as seated on the Alps and surveying 
Europe stretched out at his feet ; and from this pict- 
uresque standpoint he draws his charming sketch of 
the characteristics of the surrounding nations. There 
isan element of reality in this poetical idea, (as in- 
deed there must be in all true poetry), for Switzer- 
land, if it does not offer exceptional opportunities for 
the study of European questions, yet keeps the mind 
awake to them by constant contact with people of all 
nationalities, who throng this “ play ground of Eu- 
rope,” and who drop fragmentary ideas which, fitted 
together and placed on a background of historic fact, 
form views which may be interesting and instructive. 
I propose in this letter to present your readers with 
aspecimen of such piece work. 

The political situation in Europe is such that 
while war is not to be immediately expected, it is 
certain at no great distance of time ;and no one would 
be surprised to hear, on awaking any morning, that 
all Europe was in flames. Two powers are ready to 
start such a conflagration whenever they shall deem 
the moment propitious for their designs, and when 
started no one can guess where the flames will spread. 
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Europe is occupied by a group of powerful nations 
in close, indeed uncomfortable proximity, distinct in 
race and language, antipathetic in religion, and op- 
posed in their most important interests. Between 
some of these centuries of warfare have engendered 
bitter hatred; many have recent injuries to avenge ; 
all of them are organized for war in the best modes 
that science can devise, and are provided with the 
most perfect appliances for the destruction of human 
life that the genius of man has invented. The ex- 
pense of maintaining these armies is greater perhaps 
than any of these states has ever incurred in time of 
war, the people are crushed by taxation, and yet 
whenever one state makes a step forward in the way 
of military prepa.ation all the rest are bound to fol- 
low. Thus constantly increasing demands are made 
on exhausted treasuries for improved armaments and 
enlarged battalions, until sober people are beginning 
to think that a war, short and sharp as wars are now, 
would be asmaller evil than the maintenance of these 
immense military establishments which not only im- 
poverish countries directly by expenditure, but still 
more indirectly by taking myriads of young men 
from their homes, and educating them in habits in- 
compatible with the resumption of the pursuits of 
honest industry. And then, too, the causes of quarrel 
are so various and obscure that there is nothing in 
the public sentiment of Europe to restrain any power 
from bringing its grievances, real or fancied, to the 
arbitrament of war. Russia and France are regarded 
as the two states from the one or the other of which 
the first attack will proceed. 

And first as to the position of Russia: when Peter 
the Great became Czar, in the early part of last cen- 
tury, Moscow was the centre and capital of a state 
which nowhere touched the sea. A nation cut off 
from the ocean is like an animal cut off from the 
atmosphere ; it is in a condition of suffocation. Peter 
fought his way to the Baltic, and left as a legacy to 
his successors the duty of extending their limits sea- 
ward in that direction, and pushing their frontier to 
the. Black Sea on the south. That policy has been 
steadily pursued, and a long step was made in both 
directions towards the close of lat century by Cath- 
arine IL., in the first partition of Poland and in the 
conquest of the Ukraine. Since then the position 
has been bettered, but it is yet far from satisfactory. 
It is true that Russia now has ports from which ships 
can reach the ocean, but it is only by the permission 
of her neighbors. From the Baltic ships must creep 
through a difficult navigation along the coasts of 
Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia; from the Black Sea 
they must pass through the Turkish Bosphorus, 
within half a cannon shot of the fortresses which 
command that strait. Russia is not and cannot be 
content with this state of things. She will seize the 
first opportunity to rid herself of her dependence on 
her neighbors, and she is steadily preparing herself 
to take advantage of the opportunity when it shall 
arrive. Wedo not know what are her specific de- 
signs with regard to the Baltic region, but Sweden 
stands in continual dread of her, and with Germany 
she is notoriously on bad terms. Not only does a 
long strip of Prussian territory intervene between 
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Russian Poland and the Baltic, but the two nations 
differ in religion, one Lutheran, the other Orthodox; 
and in race, one Teuton, the other Sclav; but the Ger- 
man is an educated race with representative institu- 
tions as liberal in their extent as the dangerous posi- 
tion of the country will permit, while the Russians 
are grossly ignorant, with a government as despotic 
as any in the interior of Africa. In Russia, then, Ger- 
many is regarded as a hotbed of revolutionary doc- 
trine, while in Germany the Russian people are 
looked upon as a horde of barbarians whose delight 
would be to overrun, devastate, and pillage civilized 
Europe. From time to time some of the redundant 
population of Germany have crossed the border and 
settled in Russian Poland. These have recently been 
ordered to sell their property and either retire into 
the interior or quit the country. Germany has retali- 
ated by an assault on Russian securities, forbidding 
as far as possible investments in them, and encour- 
aging the brokers on the Berlin exchange to depre- 
ciate them by the arts practiced there. Russia has an 
annual deficit and is a permanent borrower, and the 
attack told, and some accommodation has been ar- 
rived at. But as an indication of the feeling between 
the two governments the incident is significant. 

The designs of Russia towards the south are per- 
fectly well known. They include the conquest of 
Turkey, and of course the occupation of Constanti- 
nople. Besides material considerations, Russia has a 
strong sentimental motive which urges in this direc- 
tion. A large part of the population of Turkey is by 
race Sclav, and by religion Orthodox or Greek, and is 
thus attached to Russia by two of the strongest ties. 
Then Constantinople is the metropolis of the Ortho- 
dox, the patriarch who resides there is its head, 
and the church of St. Sophia was his cathedral 
until it was turned into a Mahometan mosque. 
The Russians, being a very ignorant, are a very 
bigoted people ; a crusade against the Turks to res- 
cue their co-religionists from the oppressive and 
cruel domination of the infidel, and to regain and 
purify their desecrated churches, would be on their 
part a “holy war.” The conquest of Turkey would 
be for Russia only the work of a single campaign 
were her adversary without foreign aid; but by a 
strange fate Austria, who claims for herself the high- 
est rank among Christian States, is constrained to 
uphold the arch enemy of Christendom, and Eng- 
land, the foremost champion of public morality and 
popular liberty, is the firmest support of a despotism 
to which morality and liberty are utterly unknown. 
To these two powers “the unspeakable Turk” owes his 
political existence. 

The interest which engages England to protect the 
Ottoman dominion is India. India is her most valu- 
able possession, and Russia threatens to -wrest it 
from her. For many years Russia has been pushing 
her frontier in Asia to the southeast, and in late years 
this movement has been suspiciously accelerated ; 
and as fast as new territory is acquired a line of rail- 
road is extended through it. Now nothing separates 





('This descriptio of Russia seems to us too unfavorable. The in- 
timate knowledge ef life in that country to be gained from Tolstoi, 
and other writers of the lust half century, has occasioned a re- 
visal of the views formerly held.—Eps. } 


vs 
Russia from India but the feeble State of Afghanis. 
tan, which England has taken under her protection 
and has notified Russia to leave alone. The condi. 
tion of the natives of India under British rule ig jp. 
finitely superior to what it ever was under their own 
princes, but all are not contented. Prominent na- 
tives profess to look to Russia as the protector of their 
race, and there are indications that Russia inclines to 
accept the position. The communication between 
England and India is through the Suez Canal. A 
strong power in the place of Turkey would dominate 
the Levant and command the canal. “ Constantino. 
ple,” said the first Napoleon, “is the empire of the 
world.” Russia, in the position of Turkey, would 
close the canal and drive England to the long voyage 
around the Cape of Good Hope, while Russian troops 
could reach India by rail overland. The situation 
would be desperate. It has therefore been an imper. 
ative necessity for England to sustain Turkey againgt 
Russia, and in so doing to support her in acts that 
have outraged the feelings of the Christian world, 
The population of Turkey in Europe is largely Chris. 
tian. The Sultan’s government is at once the weak- 
est, the most corrupt, and the most cruel in the world 
The Mahometans are intensely fanatical; conge- 
quently the condition of the Christians has been for 
centuries one of extreme wretchedness. As policy 
has induced England to ignore their sufferings, so 
policy inclined the Russians to interfere for their pro- 
tection ; and besides the promptings of mere human 
ity, Russia has an additional motive and pretext for 
her interference in the fact that a great part of the 
Christian population is of the same race with the 
Russians, and that all are of the same religion, the 
Greek or Orthodox. The efforts of Russia then have 
been directed to two ends: to gain the good will of the 
Christian population and to incite them to constant 
revolt so as to weaken the Turkish government, and 
to give her a pretext for armed intervention. Onere- 
sult of the Crimean War was to secure from Turkey 
treaty-stipulations for the security of the Christians, 
which were so illy observed that in 1877 Russia had 
ample reason for making war on Turkey, and did so 
with the result of obtaining with the concurrence of 
the Great Powers a species of semi-independence for 
the territory mostly occupied by the Christians, which 
was divided into several states under Christian princes, 
and only nominally subject to the Sultan. It seems 
to have been a question whether the separation of 
these small states from Turkey would facilitate their 
absorption by Russia, or whether their independence, 
with the sympathy and under the protection of the 
European powers, would not make of them a much 
firmer barrier against Russia’s advance, than ever the 
decaying Ottoman power could be. The latter seemed 
to be the case. The new states started with vigor on 
their independent career, and were becoming strong 
and peaceful, when an untoward incident occurred to 
mar the prospect. Bulgaria is the chief of the new 
states and lies just in Russia’s path. Alexander, the 
king of this country, had proved himself an able and 
energetic ruler, when a conspiracy formed by the pro- 
'Lhis is a question open to argument. The sufferings of India 


under the des; oilment of England, in the last t i e 
been terrible.—Eps.] . , en 
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Russian party seized and abducted him, with the in- 
tent to depose him. He made his way back to his 
capital, and found himself regarded as an enemy by 
Russia. Thinking he might draw upon his country 
the hostility of ber all-powerful neighbor, he abdi- 
cated. According to the treaty to which Bulgaria 
owed its origin, the king was to be elected by the Bul- 
garians with the consent of the Great Powers. But 
the Great Powers could never be brought to agree upon 
anything because Russia would consent to nothing, 
and France servilely followed Russia. Then after a 
long delay Bulgaria took the initiative, elected a king, 
and asked the Powers to consent. All are willing to 
consent except Russia and France, and the former in- 
sists that the new king shall leave the country. The 
Bulgarians seem disposed to stand by their king, and 
it would seem that Russia is disposed to use force, and 
the use of force will undoubtedly bring on a war. 
This of course Russia knows, and we may be sure she 
will not send her troops to dispossess the new king 
unless she believes the time has come for her to oc- 
cupy the country. Why France supports Russia in 
this matter, will be explained presently. 
Joun D. McPHERSON. 
[Conclusion next week.]} 


WHAT THE FAITH OF FRIENDS OFFERS. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


“A QUERY” published on 27th of Eighth month 
has brought forward several good articles, and no 
doubt has caused much thought among your many 
readers, and it is well. 

The peculiar faith of Friends offers to the con- 
science-stricken individual the love of God as mani- 
fested to all mankind through the Christ, or spiritual 
influence which illumines the mind and brings it 
into direct. connection with or understanding of the 
loving character of our Heavenly Father; and by so 
doing directs us in the paths of righteousness, as more 
particularly illustrated and taught by Jesus, in whom 
we recognize the perfect man. We are called upon 
by this spiritual influence to “ depart from evil and 
learn to do well,” for as we listen to the inward teach- 
ing we are led to a higher life. 

Our faith does not lack the element of love, but 
on the contrary, teaches in strong language its neces- 
sity ; and all who profess the faith of Friends should 
possess and practice this element of love, for it must 
be associated with the very evidence of Christian char- 
acter. If, then, our young people are not drawn to 
our religious organization, but go to other churches, 
the responsibility must rest with individual members 
who are not fulfilling their Christian duty by reach- 
ing out in love to draw them. 

If we, then, obey the “still, small voice,”—the 
inward light—the Christ—which has abided with 
mankind always, our minds must be full of love, and 
in obedience to the Divine will we are led to love 
not only Jesus, but all mankind, and our fellowship 
is with those who seek to do right, and we have pity 
for those who do wrong. 

Our professions are of the highest and should be 
80 esteemed by our members, and all should lead 


lives in full accord thereto, which, we feel, are the 
commands of God. 

We think our Society is awakening to renewed 
activity, and is beginning to recognize that aggressive 
work is necessary for the spread of truth. Let the 
young be brought into active work under the influ- 
ences of Christian love and we will have growth in 
our Society of large proportions. O. 

Cincinnati, O. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


VISIT TO FRIENDS OF FISHING CREEK. 


HAVING lately returned from a visit to Friends of 
Fishing Creek Half Year Meeting, I thought a short 
account thereof might be interesting to the readers 
of the INTELLIGENCER AND JoURNAL. Fishing Creek 
Half Year Meeting is composed of about eighty fam- 
ilies of Friends, mostly situated within the radius of 
a few miles around Millville, Columbia county, Pa. 
Of these families many have only one parent a mem- 
ber, and in some instances the children are members, 
yet all attending our meetings and in sympathy with 
Friends. We visited all of these except some few 
distant families that the allotted time did not afford 
us the opportunity to reach. We were cordially re- 
ceived in all places and the necessary assistance pro- 
vided for the labor, by a joint committee appointed 
in their monthly meeting. Among the visited were 


/ large families of children, where only one parent is a 


member. We deeply felt the necessity that these 
should have the benefit of the excellent school es- 
tablished at Millville, with the help of our Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee on Education, but many of 
these parents while desiring to avail themselves of 
this opportunity, cannot afford the expense attend- 
ing it. All these, it seemed to me, should have that 
help and care from the Society that would eventually 
gather them to be consistent members of our fold. 

We found other dear families of Friends, isolated 
from the body, who hold their meetings in the quiet 
of their homes, striving in loneliness to maintain our 
testimonies, and laboring amid many discourage- 
ments. These have our warmest sympathies. They 
rejoice and give warm welcome to such of their 
brothers and sisters as are permitted to visit and 
sympathize with them. Public meetings were held 
in these as in other neighborhoods, and the earnest 
attention and thoughtful demeanor of those present 
evinced that the seed sown by the dear fathers and 
mothers, who have passed away, still remains, and 
were their descendents but faithful to water the pre- 
cious seed, there would yet be “ beautiful gardens of 
precious plants,” bearing fruit to the honor of God 
and the blessing of their fellow men. 

The cordial reception and living sympathy of 
Friends of Fishing Creek will ever be held in grate- 
ful remembrance. JosepH B. LivezeEy. 

Tenth month 6th. 


RELIGION makes all men equal, culture makes them 


unequal. There must some day be also a system of 
culture which will make men equal; then only the 
right and the true.—Auerbach. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 41. 
TENTH MONTH 23D, 1887. 


THE GOLDEN RULE. 


GOLDEN TEXT: ‘‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, even so do ye also unto them, for this is the law and 
the prophets.’’—Matthew 7: 12 
READ Matthew 7: 1-12. Revised Version. 


THE Great Teacher continues his instructions, and 
enters into detail respecting the relation of his dis- 
ciples to one another and to the world at large. Con- 
cerning those about us he enjoins a kindly, generous 
feeling. He condemns the spirit so manifest among 
people who mean well,and who in a measure are obe- 
dient to the divine will, that judges others of being 
influenced by wrong motives in what they do for the 
general welfare or for the advancement of truth and 
righteousness among mankind. 

Even little acts of generous impulse and self-sacri- 
fice for some charitable object are often misjudged as 
being done “ to be seen of men,” and we have need of 
great care in the observance of our religious duties, and 
close examination as toour motives lest we fall under 
the condemnation so justly the due of those who have 
no higher aim than to receive the applause of men. 

Judge not, etc. This command refers to rash, cen- 
sorious, and unjust judgment. Luke 6:37 explains 
it in the sense of condemnation. Jesus does not con- 
demn judging as a magistrate, for that, when accord- 
ing to justice, is lawful and necessary. Nor does he 
condemn our forming an opinion of the conduct of 
others. but of the habit of hastily and harshly 
judging, without an allowance for every palliating 
circumstance, and of the harsh and unnecessary ex- 
pression of our opinion. (Barnes).—Sitting in judg- 
ment blinds one to his own faults. He whose hand 
or tongue is against his fellow men need not be sur- 
prised to find the scales of justice so balanced that 
the hand and tongue of others will be ultimately 
against him; he reaps what he sows, and this accords 
with the principles of the divine economy. 

Give not that which is holy, ete. Jesus in this pre- 
cept, refers to the sacrificial meats and holy things 
prepared for the temple service, which were not to 
be put on a level with the offal of the shambles. The 
instruction seems to be that the precious things of 
religion are too sacred to be thrown before those who 
spurn, oppose, or abuse them, or who trample the 
precepts under their feet; those who would not know 
the value of the gospel and who would tread it down 
as swine would pearls. II. Peter, 2:22. 

We Learn FROM THIS LEsson : 

Ist. How falible we are, and how necessary it is to 
cultivate a spirit of love that thinketh no evil, if we 
would be worthy to be called the children of God. 

2d. That the precious and holy things in our 
Christian experience cannot be understood and ap- 
preciated by the sensual and groveling. We must 
first labor to convince them that there is a higher and 
better life, and then lead them along the path that 
will bring them to desire the higher spiritual truths. 

3d. That our highest good is bound up in the do- 
ing unto others as we would have them do unto us; 
our whole duty as buman beings and as Christian 
believers is not worthily performed until we have 














come under the unselfish spirit of the Golden Rule 

Jonathan Dymond in his Principles of Morality 
gives the following as the result of observing thig 
rule: To do as we would be done by, refers to relative 
duties ; not to do evil that good may come, refers to 
particular circumstances ; but to do all things 30 that 
the Deity may be honored refers to almost every ac. 
tion of a man’s life. Happily the Divine glory jg 
thus promoted by some men even in trifling affairs— 
almost whether they eat or drink, or whatsoever 
thing they do. There is, in truth, scarcely a more 
efficacious means of honoring the Deity than the 
observing a constant Christian manner of conducting 
an intercourse with men. He who habitually maip. 
tains his allegiences to religion and purity, who jg 
moderate and chastefin all his pursuits,and who al. 
ways makes the prospects of the future predominate 
over the temptations of the present, is one of the 
most efficacious recommenders of goodness—one of 
the most efficacious“ preachers of righteousness” and 
by consequence, one of the most efficient promoters of 
the glory of God. 


THE PLATFORM ADOPTED AT LAKE 
MOHONK. 
THE following is the declaration adopted by the Con- 
ference of Friends of the Indians at Lake Mohonk: 

1. Wecongratulate the country on the notable 
progress toward a final solution of the Indian prob- 
lem which has been made during the past year. The 
passage of the Dawes bill closes the century of dis- 
honor; it makes it possible for the people of America 
to initiate a chapter of national honor in the century 
to come. It offers the Indians homes, the final con- 
dition of civilization ; proffers them the protection of 
the laws, opens to them the door of citizenship. We 
congratulate the country on the public sentiment , 
which has made this bill possible, on the action of 
congress responding promptly to the sentiment, all 
too tardily roused, and the action of the executive, 
welcoming the bill and the policy which it inaugu- 
rates, initiating the execution of its provisions ina 
just and humane spirit, and pledging its coOperation 
with philanthropic and Christian societies in the en- 
deavor to prepare the Ifidian for the change which 
this bill both contemplates and necessitates. 

2. The Dawes bill has not solved the Indian prob- 
lem, it has only created an opportunity for its sola- 
tion. The acceptance of allotment and citizenship 
by all Indians on United States reservations must be 
a matter of several years’ time, gradually extinguish- 
ing the agency system, but requiring in consequence 
increased facilities for the administration of local 
justice, both civil and criminal, and methods of gov- 
ernment supervision and protection during the tran- 
sition period, wholly free from partisan control. Sur- 
rounded as the Indian is by those who have little 
sympathy with him in his ignorance, we are per- 
suaded that further legislation will be required to 
guard him in his rights, and to prevent his new 
liberty and opportunity from becoming a curse in- 
stead of a blessing. The method is yet to be de- 
termined ; the necessity is a constant fact. 

3. The Dawes Bill will change the Indian’s legal 
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and political status, it will not change his character. 
The child must become a man, the Indian must be- 
come an American, the Pagan must be new-created a 
Christian. His irrational and superstitious dread of 
imaginary gods must be transformed into a love for 
the All-Father; his natural and traditional hatred of 
the palefuce into a faith in Christian brotherhood ; his 
unreasoning adherence to the dead past into an in- 
spiring hope in a great and glad future. In his case, 
religious education must precede and prepare for se- 
cular education, the gospel for civilization, the story 
of God’s love for the era in which the spear shall be 
beaten into a pruning hook, and the sword into 
a plowshare. This is the work of the Christian 
churches. On them the new era lays new and grave 
duties, because before them it lays new and larger 
opportunities. 

4. This work necessitates codperation if not com- 
bination. The work of education, which has been 
heretofore desultory, individual, fragmentary, de- 
nominational, must be made systematic, harmonious, 
organic, Christian. For this purpose the various 
missionary and educational bodies working among 
the Indians are earnestly urged to secure at once a 
joint representative meeting to frame some plan of 
cooperative action ; that they may not conflict with 
one another in the field; that they may reduce ex- 
penses and increase efficiency ; and that especially in 
dealing, both with the Indian and the United States 
government, they may aet as one body representing 
one great constituency, and bending their various 
energies to one great end—the Americanizing, civil- 
izing, and Christianizing of the aborigines of the soil. 

5. The abolition of the reservation system effected 
by the Dawes Bill involves the largest civil and reli- 
gious liberty in the work of education in reserva- 
tions, and such liberty is required in order to carry on 
missionary and educational work. While the govern- 
ment must still determine on what conditions it will 
make appropriations for education, and while it must 
control all educational operations which are supported 
by its appropriations, the way should be open for any 
and every voluntary organization to carry on instruc- 
tion among the Indian tribes without hinderance or 
interference. Experience can alone determine what 
method promises the cheapest, quickest, and best re- 
sults. Failures may be assugyestive of truth as success- 
es, and no experiment should be forbidden by govern- 
ment authority if it is not made a charge upon the 
government purse. There is no danger of too many 
schools, a great danger of too few. No policy will do 
which forbids Christian men and women to teach 
Christian truth or to prepare instruction in it in any 
way they deem right in any part of this common- 
wealth that is consistent with that civil and religious 
liberty which is unhampered in every other part of 
our land, and must hereafter be unhampered within 
all Indian reservations. We lay on every Christian 
organization in the land the duty, and, therefore, we 
claim for every Christian organization in the land the 
right to push forward this work with all enthusiasm, 
directing their efforts according to their own judg- 
ment, not directed in them by any civil or political 
authority whatever. 


6. The United States government cannot, how- 
ever, leave this work wholly to voluntary effort. It 
possesses large funds, equitably belonging to the In- 
dians. These are trust funds. The Indian’s greatest 
need is education in primary, industrial, normal, and 
other schools. To hold these moneys in the treasury 
while the Indians are allowed to grow up in ignor- 
ance is 4 misuse of trust funds. We call for an im- 
mediate enlargement of government educational 
work, largely increased appropriations for it and a 
full recognition by Congress and by the department, 
as well as by the churches, that the educational need 
of the Indian is instant, the exigency is pressing, the 
perils in delay great, and the duty of action unmis- 
takable. We urge the immediate establishment of 
Indian schools at every practicable point, an increase 
in the number of teachers, and whatever enlarge- 
ment of salaries may be required to secure efficient 
teachers. The most vigorous and united efforts are 
required to prepare the Indian for citizenship as rap- 
idly as the Dawes Bill will confer it upon him. 

7. In the work of secular education, the true end 
must be kept constantly in view, to prepare the In- 
dians for American citizenship. He must, therefore, 
be taught whatever appertains to successful citizen- 
ship—the economic virtues, temperance, thrift, self- 
reliance, the duties and responsibilities as well as 
the rights and privileges of citizenship ; some practi- 
cal knowledge of industrial efforts, and above all, the 
language of the country of which he is hereafter to 
be a citizen. The English language should, therefore, 
be made at the earliest practicable day, the sole me- 
dium ofinstruction in all government Indian schools ; 
and even in purely voluntary and mission schools the 
English language should be brought to the foremost 
place as fast as the requirements of proper religious 
instruction will permit. 

8. The introduction of Civil Service Reform into 
the Indian department is essential to its honest and 
effective administration. For the work of protection 
and education, permanence and purity are an absolute 
necessity ; and neither is possible under the partisan 
method. We therefore demand the absolute divorce 
of the Indian bureau from party politics in all its ap- 
pointments and removals. 


PERSECUTION. 


CHRISTIANITY allows of no name or pretense 
whatever, for persecuting of any man for matters of 
mere religion, being in its very nature, meek, gentle, 
and forbearing; and consists of faith, hope,and charity, 
which no persecutor can have whilst he remains a 
persecutor; in that a man cannot believe well, or 
hope well, or have a tender regard to another, whilst 
he would violate his mind, or persecute his body for 
matters of faith or worship towards his God. 

Wm. Penn’s “ Rise and Progress.” 


But there isa winter, when not a leaf appears, inso- 
much that a superficial observer would say, “ What 


good comes of this gratt?” * * Yet the Husband- 
man knows the times and the seasons.—John Bar- 
clay. 
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AN INJUDICIOUS AND UNFOUNDED EX- 
PRESSION. 

IN the Conference of delegates from tlre Orthodox 
Yearly Meetings, at Richmond, Joseph Bevan Braith- 
waite, of London, is reported to have spoken of “ the 
terrible scourge of Hicksism ” as having been incurred 
by religious unfaithfulness in the Society of Friends, 
early in the present century. We may be permitted 
to hope that the speaker was wrongly reported, or at 
least that his expression was not well considered. 
The time has gone by when, in view of the experi- 
ences of the several bodies claiming the name of 
Friends, a person of intelligence can be pardoned for 
professing to be a Friend and yet speaking in this 
manner. Bevan Braithwaite is a man of education, 
well acquainted with the history of the Society of 
Friends in this country as well as England, and he 
knows how far untrue it is that the original princi- 
ples of Friends have been “scourged” by the body 
whom he calls “ Hicksites.” He knows that the ten- 
dency of those with whom he is himself associated 
in this country has been steadily away from the fun- 
damental doctrine preached by George Fox: that in 
fact some of them have distinctly denounced and dis- 
owned that great and imperishable principle. He 
knows that the whole history of the turning away of 
the Friends called Orthodox from this vital truth, in 
the effort to compel a uniformity of doctrinal views, 
has been one of controversy, division, and sub-divis- 
ion. And of course it could hardly have been absent 
from his mind, as he spoke at Richmond, that the 
very reason of assembling that extraordinary Confer- 
ence was to check, if possible, the spread of the “ or- 
dinances” of outward baptism, etc., and of the em- 
ployment of a salaried ministry among the yearly 
meetings there represented. And knowing these 
things, he should have hesitated long before stigma- 
tizing a religious body which has held fast to the faith 
of George Fox. ; 

We may add that we allude to the subject in no 
spirit of controversy. There is no one, so far as we 
know, in our body of Friends, who has any desire 
to dispute with those from whom it parted sixty 
years ago. But it isin tbe interest of truth not to let 
such a remark pass by unnoticed, and it must be ac- 
counted a just reassertion of principles dear to every 
true Friend, and valuab e to the human family, to 


vindicate any who may have incurred hostile critj. 
cism on account of their faithfulness to the doctrine 
of Immediate Revelation. That was the cage 
with those American Friends of 1827 who main, 
tained fellowship with Elias Hicks. They held fast 
to the fundamentals of Quakerism. They refused ty 
return to the dogmatic ground out of which George 
Fox and William Penn had led their predecessors, 
If, in so doing, they overstepped at any point the 
line they ought to have followed, these departures 
were such as might have been without difficulty oop. 
rected, if they had received that treatment which 
the “ true moderation ” of Quakerism demands, And 
no lesson from the Separation of 1827 is now more 
plain or more important than that such language of 
denunciation as is ascribed to this London Friend ig 
inharmonious with that perception of truth, and 
manifestation of gospel love, in whose absence re. 
ligious professions can be no more than sounding bragg, 








DEATHS. 


BROOMELL.—On the 8th of Tenth month, 1887, in Ox. 
ford, Chester county, Pa., at the residence of her son-in-law, 
George B. Passmore, Sarah Broomell, widow of the late 
John Broomell, of Upper Oxford, in the 85th year of her 
age; a member and for many years an Elder of Penn's 
Grove Monthly Meeting. 

The deceased had won by her quiet, unobtrusive, sym. 
pathizing nature many friends to return this sympathy 
during the many months of affliction prior to her release, 
And through all this season of affliction she retained her 
cheerful disposition knowing her time here must at besthe 
short. She retained her faculties in a remarkable manner 
very near her close. She conversed freely with a friend 
who called to see her a few hours before her death, inquired 
for the different members of her family, and about a re 
cent tripshe had taken. When she saw her anxious family 
gathered about her she said: “‘ How pleasant it is for usall 
to be together!” After a little time she fell into an uncon- 


. scious sleep and peaceful rest, in harmony with her life work, 


BUTTERWORTH. — Departed this life in Mt. Holly, N. 
J., Ninth month 22d, 1887, Rachel R., widow of Joseph 
Butterworth, in her 83d year. She was an interested 
member of the Religious Society of Friends. 

HOOPES.—At her residence in West Chester, Pa., Tenth 
month 10, 1887, Sarah, wife of Pierce Hoopes, in the 90th 
year of her age; a valued member and minister of Birming- 
ham Monthly Meeting. 

PRICE.—On the morning of Tenth month 8th, 1887, 
Mary Ann Price, in the 66th year of her age; a memberof 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 

SHARPLESS.—At Media, Pa., Ninth month 16th 
Thomas J. Sharpless, formerly of Edgemont, Delaware Co, 
in his 66th year. 

UNDERWOOD.—On Second month 27th, 1887, At Sheri- 
dan, Ind., Lewis Underwood, aged nearly 62 years. In life 
he was quiet and unassuming, a firm believer in the prin- 
ciples professed by Friends, and was a birthright member 
Being isolated, he could seldom mingle in a meeting ¢- 
pacity with those of his own household of faith, but was & 
constant reader of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. His 
unexpected departure leaves a sad void in the home and 
hearts of those who were bound to him by the strongest 
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ties of affection. Those who knew him best loved him 


most, while the uprightness of his life made him worthy 
the esteem of all with whom he mingled. 


M. J. U. 


WILLIAM BROSIUS. 

The following is taken from the West Chester Republi- 
can. Another exemplary old man has been called from 
work to rewards in the person of William Brosius of Col- 
eraine, Lancaster county, Pa., who died on the 27th ul- 
timo, in the 90th year of his age. He had been gradually 
wearing away for several years, and during the latter part 
of his time his memory failed, and while he would know 
his friends, who approached him, when told who they were, 
it was often only momentary, and unless they engaged him 
in conversation, he would soon forget them. He was in 
his usual health, though feeble, almost up to the last, and 
I was informed by his son that he was able to go out 
around the yard, and to the barn every day and could read 
almost any kind of print, and comment on what he read, 
quite intelligently, and was quite bright up the time of his 
death. He was very conscientious in his views and diligent 
in his attention to his religious conviction ; and I have fre- 
quently heard him say that in his youth he walked several 
miles to meeting twice a week. He was an active member 
of Penn’s Grove Monthly Meeting of Friends, being an ap- 
proved minister for many years. 

He gradually wore away, and his close was as peaceful 
as h.s life had been. He quietly passed away without ache 
or pain, and was gone in ten minutes after a change was 
noticed. His funeral was held at Homeville Friends’ Meet- 
ing-house, and was very largely attended, particularly by 
the young people, whose company he greatly enjoyed, and 
the house was full, and enough outside to fill it again. 
Margaretta Walton, Enoch S. Hannum, Joseph H. Brosius, 
Chalkley Webster, Charles Reece, and Samuel MeNiel, all 
spoke of the estimable life and character of the deceased. 
His remains were interred in the cemetery adjoining the 
meeting-house. * 

WILLIAM M. ZERNS. 

In the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of date Tenth 
month 1st, 1887, annuuncement is made of the decease at 
Watertown, N. Y., Ninth month 21st, of William M. Zerns, 
M. D., late of Philadelphia, only son of John R. and Lydia 
F. Zerns, of Salem, N. J. 

This promising young friend was born Sixth month 15, 
1852, at Mannington, Salem Co., N. J., of perants who are 
highly esteemed and consistent members of the Society of 
Friends. His grandfathers, both on his father’sas well as 
his mother’s side, were Elders, who “were worthy of double 
honor.” Much given to hospitality, they were both able to 
minister advice and counsel to those who appeared in pub- 
lic testimony, and it was accompanied always by the spirit 
of that charity which “ vaunteth not itself,” and their end 
was peace. Their grandson received the first principles of 
education at a school under the care of Friends, and after- 
wards pursued a more advanced course under the tutor- 
ship of the late Clarkson Taylor, of Wilmington, a well 
and favorably known educator of youth. He studied med- 
icine under Aquilla Lippincott, at Salem, also deceased, 
and finally entered the Hahnemann Medical College, of 
Philadelphia, graduating from thence Third month, 1883. 

He was a diligent attender at the Girard avenue meet- 
ing on First-days and on week days when opportunity pre- 
sented, and often expressed a desire for the advancement 
of the Society and maintenance of its principles, which he 
sincerely believed in. On one occasion efforts were made 
to appoint him on a committee, the labors of which he 
neither endorsed nor approved. He declined to serve, 
giving asa reason that “though he might not be so well 


informed as to the spiritual nature of Friends’ principles 
as some who had accepted service on said committee, yet, 
for his part, he could not bea party in doing unto others 
that which he could not approve of those doing unto him.” 
His sickness extended over a period of three years, 
being no doubt superinduced by his determination and en- 
ergy, and an ever-increasing desire to be found in the front 
rank of his profession. Of a kindly and sympathetic na- 
ture, the poor ever found him ready to tender his skill and 
ability to those unable to remunerate his services, and 
none were ever refused any assistance it was in his power 
to render. Ere he passed away, he assured his father and 
sorrowing wife and relatives “that nothing stood in his 
way, and intimated that he was fully conscious of his ap- 
proaching dissolution.” He was interred in Friends’ 
burying-ground of Salem, where many members of his 
mother’s family repose in peace. The body was borne to 
the grave by six members of the Bénninghausen Medical 
Club, of which he was one of the original members. Ad- 
dresses were delivered at the house by Watson Tomlinson, 
of Byberry, Thomas W. Stuckey, of Philadelphia, and Joel 
Borton, of Woodstown, and at the grave by Mary Smith, of 
Salem, Allen Flitcraft, of Chester, and Thomas W. Stuckey. 
The concourse was large, and deep solemnity pervaded the 
occasion. 8. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


NOTES ON INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 

From a Private Letter. 

ALL who were present regarded it as an excellent 
meeting, and one Friend, Sarah Hutton, said without 
qualification it was the best yearly meeting she had 
ever attended, and she had been present at a great 
many. All the proceedings were conducted in great 
unity, harmony, and love. There was but one voice, 
one opinion, in regard to this. The attendance was 
about as usual, the public meeting for worship filling 
the large house on both sides. On First-day morning 
there was much gospel labor and exercise, the audi- 
ence giving profound attention, and much interest 
was manifested. Among others John Henry Douglas, 
the prominent Orthodox speaker, was present, sitting 
throughout the meeting, in the body of the house. 
In the afternoon, the attendance was just as large, the 
silence as profound, and the attendance as complete. 
Near the close, the Clerk of New England Yearly 
Meeting, (Orthodox,) gave forth rather an interesting 
testimony, in harmony with what had preceded it. It 
was kindly in character, and was doubtless meant in 
that spirit. Two English Friendsand others from the 
Orthodox Conference also attended this meeting. 
Indeed, during the sittings of the Yearly Meeting 
several came from the Conference, mostly with the 
Bible and hymn-book in hand. On First-day morn- 
ing, one of these, after a short silence, appeared in 
public prayer, referring therein markedly to the out- 
ward blood shed in the crucifixion of Jesus. Follow- 
ing, there was a sermon by a Friend, of our body, 
about three-fourths of an hour in duration, which set 
forth the views of Friends in their true spiritual 
relation, edifying no doubt to all, done in such a way 
as the gospel of Christ enjoins, and very satisfactory 
to Friends. (It was remarked by some of those at- 
tending the Conference that they did not know 
what their relation to us would be, in time, now 
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that the tendency in their own body had become so 
outward and formal,—going back tothe church, that 
very condition which Friends as a body came out of.) 

All the business meetings were harmonious,—no 
pressing or crowding points over the heads of any 
concerned to the contrary. They were conducted in 
the life and true spirit, making a truly animated and 
spiritual gathering. The strangers from a distance 
were mostly named in your report of last week. 
Several, however, were in attendance from Illinois 
Yearly Meeting. Several joint sessions, in which re- 
ports from joint committees were presented and con- 
sidered. These were encouraging and edifying. 
One of these was the report on the Indian Concern, 
the other that of the Committee on Philanthropic 
Work, including Temperance. One whole session 
was given to the First-day schooi cause, and a large 
and interesting meeting was held. 

The minute of Exercises adopted was full, and em- 
braced much of the gospel labor of the several ses- 
sions. The epistles forwarded to the other yearly 
meetings, like those received, were characterized by 
much excellent and friendly matter. The committee 
to draft them were much favored. a 

THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
MEETING OF CONCORD UNION. 
CONCORD First-Day School Union held autumn 
meeting at Goshen meeting-house on the 8th inst., 
there being a remarkably large attendance. Repre- 
sentatives were present from the various schools con- 
stituting the Union, at Middletown, Concord, Uwcb- 
lan, Darby, West Chester, Wilmington, Willistown, 
Newtown, Chester, and Goshen. Reports from these 
were all considered encouraging, and showed a life 
and growth among the schools. Mordecai T. Bar- 
tram, Thomas Garrigues, Lydia H. Hall, and others 
expressed especial gratification because of the reports 
for the Concord and Middletown schools, both of 

which showed renewed life. 

Robert Janney, by arrangement of the committee 
in charge of the programme of the Union, was called 
upon to give a practical demonstration of the use of 
the lesson leaves intended for First-day schools. He 
introduced this by a few remarks in which he said 
that the leaves had not been prepared with the ex- 
pectation that they would be universally used in the 
First-day schools, but to meet a lack which had ex- 
isted because there had been no literature prepared for 
the work of these schools, which embodied Friends’ 
principles. Everywhere the leaves of other denom- 
inations had been brought into use—a menace to the 
individuality and spirituality of the belief of Friends. 
The Scripture leaves are valuable because we need to 
teach in the First-day school a knowledge of the 
Bible and its fundamental teachings. As to the topic 
lessons they are full of suggestions, while the primary 
leaves can as yet be looked upon as little more than 
hints. Any teacher who uses the leaves must do so 
with prayerful endeavor to get out of them assistance 
to meet the needs of the individual wants of the class, 
and must not depend upon them to do the work of 
the class or there will be a lifeless time. Endeavor 
to get both the spiritual and the historical teachings 
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out of them. The speaker, with a class before hi 
then took up the lesson on “ Piety without Display” 
the subject of a lesson leaf and practically demon. 
strated how the leaf could be advantageously used, 

At the afternoon session, the Business Committe 
announced that it had agreed to bring forward the 
names of Clara B. Miller and Edwin J. Durnajj for 
clerks, and Mordecai T. Bartram for treasurer, Thomas 
B. Brown, one of the clerks, and William P, Sharp. 
less, the treasurer, having declined reappointment, 
The report was united with by the meeting. There, 
ports from the various schools showed that in man 
cases the monthly meeting now has a committee of 
oversight for its schools, while in some instances jt 
does ngt. There was a varying opinion in the Uniog 
as to the authority which such a committee should 
exercise and just what attitude the meeting should 
assume toward the school. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of the 
Union in West Chester, next spring. 





















THE GOOD USE OF OUR IMPRESSIONS} 


THERE is a wide spread idea that there is nothing 

to be done with our impressions, except passively to 

experience them,—that they involve no further duty, 

and carry with them no especial responsibility, 

Never was there a greater error: they, on the con 

tray, are the germs of all noble life, and are given to 

us to nourish and develop. We who have lived in 

the eastern States know that we sometimes find in 

some of the mountains little rivulets that an animal 

would almost lap dry at a single draught, but this lit- 

tle stream goes singing on its way until it meets 

others, all meandering down towards the broad riy- 

‘ers, that go rushing to the sea. And these little 

streams do full as much good to fertilize the earth on 
each side of them as the river. These little rivulets 

might be compared to our lives. If we do not reach out 
with our influence, and try to benefit others who are 
groping in darkness, the light we have will not ex- 
pand into the full growth until it shines in our 
hearts in all the beauty of Christian character, If 
we can helpanother to advance one step in the higher 
way, let us speak the word of encouragement. 

I think I cannot express myself more clearly than 
by relating a little incident. Not many months agol 
was in the dwelling of a resident of this place, who 
can neither read nor write. His mind, lately, (as he 
expressed it), had been trying to get religion, or had 
been seeking after the inshining light of Christ in 
the soul as we would term it. I had not been there 
long before he asked me if I would not read hims 
chapter in the Bible. On inquiring if he had any 
preference, the answer came, “O, read anywhere, 
just anywhere ;” for his very soul seemed just thirst 
ing after the bread of life. During my reading I 
came across the passage where Christ promised to 
send the Comforter to his chosen ones. His wife 
interrupted me by saying, “ why I heard Mr. Coal 
preach about that Comforter and I have wondered 
what it could be!” 

O, what an opportunity to tell them of the inshin- 


IEssay read et First-day School Conf-rence, Benjaminville, 
Il, Ninth month 2, 1587, by Ruth A. Dixon. 
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ing light-of Christ in the heart, if we are only willing 
to open our hearts and let the Heavenly guest come 
in and rule and reign there and have dominion over 
us. I mentioned to them that I had recently read 
such a beautiful sermon, “O, won’t you please read it 
to us, for it gives us something to think of.” I think 
that God is subduing unto himself forces and ele- 
ments of life that often to us seem quite outside the 
spiritual realm. ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and bears on its breath the fragrance of many flowers 
that do not grow in our garden, but in the waste 
places of the earth, as it were. Let us then be ready 
to teach these poor hungry ones, who are thirsting 
after the bread of life, and know not where to find 
it. I tried to impress them with the idea that the 
heart of God lies as closely about us as the air we 
preathe, that there is no smallest act or thought that 
does not echo itself in him, that he is deep down in 
the hearts of all who are willing to receive him, that 
heis in all the beauty of the world around us, in the 
dew drop, in the robin’s song in the fleecy cloud,— 
all these are his vestments. But the divine will has 
its characteristics, as plainly marked as any human 
yoice. He who knows that voice cannot mistake it for 
any other, even though he could not describe it more 
than he could describe the fragrance of a flower. 
Those who know this voice know it is not imaginary 
or delusive, but deeper and dearer than anything be- 
sides, It is well for us that the outer life is not al- 
ways an index of the inner, that to us has been given 
the power to conceal in our hearts their deepest emo- 
tions. We watch the buds and leaves unfolding in 
the spring time, but we cannot see the heart that 
gives them life and vitality. So we may watch our 
neighbors and friends, but we cannot know of the 
hidden motives that may prompt their every deed; 
only by our own weakness are we taught to look with 
lenity on them, and were we to search deep we would 
find that within the hearts of all are some hidden 
chords which if touched aright would send forth har- 
mony where now only appears discord. 


FROM GENOA MEETING. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
Dear Frienps: The members of Genoa Monthly 
Meeting, Neb., wish to thank Friends who have been 
so kind in aiding us in raising funds for the erection 
of a meeting-house for our accommodation, for their 
kindness and generosity. 


We have now a sufficient amount subscribed to 


meet our demands, and the contract for the erection 
of a house has been let, to be completed by the first 
of the Twelfth Month. 

Davip H. Brown, Clerk. 


J. M. Truman, Jr., 1500 Race street, Philadelphia, has 
received towards the meeting-house at Genoa, Nebraska, 


m0 : 
H. T. W., Long Island, $50.00 
A Friend of Baltimore, 5.00 
‘ 20.00 


A Friend, . 
Total to date, $321.00 


For heavenly care leads to a quiet and balanced 
sort of living here on earth.—Joseph Pike. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
CONCERNING CERTAIN PASSAGES IN THE DIS- 
CIPLINE. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

DURING a recent discussion in one of our business 
meetings of that clause in the Discipline usually de- 
nominated “the Creed,” I was led to believe that 
though much has been said and written on the sub- 
ject we have failed to reach the point needful to be 
considered. Is it not a matter of surprise that opinion 
should ever have been made the test of membership? 
Or that we should have presumed to dictate to each 
other what we ought to adopt as truth? Rather in 
the spirit of love and condescension let us unite as a 
body in extending that religious freedom which must 
ever be held as of priceless value. Life and conduct is 
the only true basis on which a membership can rest. 
And as belief is not an effort of the will, the individ- 
ual mind must be free to adopt or reject as seems best. 
Any infringement upon this liberty is made at the 
sacrifice of freedom of religious thought, dangerous 
in the present as in the past. Nor do we need to be 
told that this clause is a ‘‘ dead letter,” never acted 
upon, and so need not be disturbed. Its existence 
betrays a want of truthfulness and sincerity painful 
to many members. E. B.C. 

Philadelphia. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 
—The first number of the Phenix for the present - 


College year, being the third number of the seventh 


volume, will be ready for distribution this week. 

—Alice T. Battin, A. B., and Linda B. Palmer, A. 
B., of the Class of ’87, have applied to the Faculty 
for the arrangement of a course of study for their 
second degrees. 


—The “ Fall Sports” will be held by the “Athletic 
Association ” on the 29th of this month. 


—Several neighbors’ families were present at the 
meeting on First-day morning last. 


—Of the 248 students, 148 are members of the So- 
ciety of Friends. 


HER GARDEN. 


WHAT years have slipped since those last hours 
We tarried in this garden-plot ; 

Amid her sweet, old-fashioned flow’rs, 
Pansies and pinks and bergamot. 


The peonies were full of bloom, 
Lupins and lilies ’mid their green ; 

And dablias, that through the gloom 
Glimmered and shone like terrene. 


Her roses too—by many a sage 
In rose-lore reckoned worth renown— 
Of varied tint, in varied stage, 
Here bu d, here bloom, here dropping down. 


Again, in tender fancy’s freak, 
I seem to learn their names from her, 
The ‘“‘ Damask,” *‘ Blush,” and this antique 
Twi-colored ‘‘ York end Lancaster.” 


I see her deft hands cull and store— 
Where’ er decay perfection mars— 



















































The fragrent, falling petals for 
Her bowls and tall pot-pourri jars. 


Vain thought! A wild, untended air 
Lies over path and flow’r and tree ; 

They lack the impress of her care, 
Th’ influence of her ministry. 


Unheeded now the roses blow, 

And strew their loveliness around ; 
Untrained, the clematis trails low, 

And weeds make waste the pleasant ground. 


Moss-grown the paths are, and a-fringe 
With unkempt grasses either side; 

The little gate creaks on its hinge, 
Now rocking to, now opening wide. 


As if to ape a joyance gone, 
Some birds a sudden treble raise ; 
While still the little gate creaks on, 
And lets in careless waifs and strays. 


A haunted place; whose shadows fall 
Over my spirit, sad and deep; 

Since the loved hands that tended all 
Were clasped so long ago in sleep. 


—Kate Carter, in Magazine of Art. 


A NATURE PRAYER. 


Oh, birds that sang such thankful psalms, 
Rebuking human fretting, 

Teach us your secret of content, 
Your science of forgetting ; 

For every life must have its ills— 
You, too, have times of sorrow— 

Teach us, like you, to lay them by 
And sing again to-morrow ; 

For gems of blackest jet may rest 
Within a golden setting, 

And he is wise who understands 
The science of forgetting. 


Oh, palms that bow before the gale 
Until its peaceful ending, 

Teach us your yielding, linked with strength, 
Your graceful art of bending ; 

For every tree must meet the storm, 
Each heart encounter sorrow ; 

Teach us, like you, to bow, that we 
May stand erect to-morrow ; 

For there is strength in humble grace— 
Its wise disciples shielding— 

And he is strong who understands 
The happy art of yielding. 


Oh, brook which laughs all night, all day, 
With voice of sweet seduction, 
Teach us your art of laughing more 
At every new obstruction ; 
For every life has eddies deep 
And rapids fiercely dashing, 
Sometimes through gloomy caverns forced, 
Sometimes in sunlight flashing ; 
Yet there is wisdom in your way, 
Your laughing waves and wimples; 
Teach us your gospel built of smiles, 
The secret of your dimples. 


Oh, oaks that stand in forest ranks, 
Tall, strong, erect, and sightly, 

Your branches arched in noblest grace, 

Your leaflets laughing lightly; 
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Teach us your firm and quiet strength, 
Your secrets of extraction 

From slimy darkness in the soil 
The grace of life and action ; 

For they are rich who understand 
The secret of combining 

The good deep hidden in the earth 
With that where suns are shining. 
















Oh, myriad forms of earth and air, 
Of lake, and sea, and river, 
Which makes our landscapes glad and fair 
To glorify the giver; 
Teach us to learn the lessons hid 
In each familiar feature, 
The mystery which so perfects 
Each low or lofty creature; 

For God is good, and life is sweet, 
While suns are brightly shining 
To glad the glooms and thus rebuke 

Our follies of repining. 


Each night is followed by its day, 
Each storm by fairer weather, 
While all the works of nature sing 
Their psalms of joy together. 
Then learn, O heart, their songs of hope! 
Cease soul, thy thankless sorrow ; 
For though the clouds be dark to day, 
The sun shall shine to-morrow. 
Learn well from bird and tree and rill 
The sins of dark resentment, 
And know the greatest gift of God 
Is faith and sweet contentment. 
—J. Edgar Jones, in Louisville Cc-wrier-Journal, 
DISCUSSIONS IN THE ORTHODOX (CON. 
FERENCE. 
[We give, from the Richmond, Ind., daily newspapers, som 
of the discussions at the recent Conference of Orthode 
Friends in that city.] 
DURING the discussion of the question, “ Is it desir. 
able that all the yearly meetings in the world shoud 
adopt one declaration of Christian doctrine?” 

Mary Thomas, of Baltimore, would bave preferred 
that the question had been a uniform statementd 
faith instead of a statement of doctrine. She & 
plained her position in an able and pleasing manner, 
Siient meetings were highly commended as a profit 
able mode of worship. She commended the Friends 
as being the only religious organization that fally 
recognized the female sex as equal to the mak, 
through whom the Holy Spirit was manifested. She 
opposed most decidedly the observance of the # 
called ordinances, giving cogent reasons for discart- 
ing them. She believed it would exhibit absolute 
disloyalty to the Master to allow members of om 
church to indulge in them. 

Charles Brady, of London, agreed with Friends 
who had spoken favoring a uniform statement of om 
doctrines. Formerly we were disposed to avoids 
free and full statement of doctrines, but he believel 
the time had come when there should be definite 
statements upon those subjects. 

Jacob Baker, of Ohio, thought in the past thestale 
ments of doctrine in our church had been left att 
loose ends. He believed it important that the do 
trines of the resurrection of the dead and eterns 
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clearly defined. The time had 
a > douhatal questions should be 
y 
dtinetly et otf Baltimore, thought it was asubject 
oe im ortance that proper words should be em- 
oe. expressing our view of doctrines, as misap- 
alone had grown out of loose modes of expres- 
- id B. Updegraff, of Ohio, would answer the 
ont presented, negatively. He referred to the 
ae of our forefathers in presenting doctrine in 
a uage of Scripture, but now somewhat de- 
- dom When we had departed from Scrip- 
. language we were apt to become involved in 
anahion. He read an extract from a London 
Friends’ paper disapproving the proposed uniform 
octrines. 
pie before the Conference being “ Public 
Meetings for Worship and the Methods Used therein - 
George Grubb, of Ireland, at length gave his ideas 
of the true sample of a Quaker meeting, and objected 
to congregational singing as distinguished from indi- 
i inging. 
ae meatehwelte showed at length that the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of a Friends’ meeting is that no 
priest, bishop, or minister was indispensable to 
proper worship. He would favor circumspect methods 
in our own regular meetings, but did not favor re- 
stricting methods in our meetings for the gathering of 
wanderers into the fold of Christ. 
A woman Friend in the Baltimore tier said: “ The 


object of Friends’ meetings is to convert sinners. Any 

method is correct that is a success in contributing to 

thisend. I believe in methods.” 
Mary. J. Weaver, of New York, wanted Christ 


lifted up where sinners are. “T can not be comfort- 
able inasilent meeting. Where the gospel is preached 
sinners are attracted and converted. No preaching— 
noconversions. Send men’and women to convert 
the heathen, not Bibles. What would be thought of 
sending a deaf mute among outcasts to bring them 
into the fold? God wants the gospel preached.” 

Dr. Thomas, of Baltimore: “ A Friends’ meeting 
isa means to a great end, that of cementing sinners 
and building up believers. When any meeting re- 
quires singing to keep the attendants awake, then it 
is surely time for all to get down on their knees. We 
old men have only a few more meetings to go to, and 
we pray that these few may be held in the power of 
God.” 

Jane Votaw, of Iowa: “Our meetings if held in 
the power of God will begin with prayer and end 
with praise. I never saw a soul brought in in asi- 
lent meeting. I was raised ina silent meeting. It 
was more silent than Heaven, for we sat still for a 
long hour, and in Heaven, we read that there was si- 
lence for only the space of half an hour. [Laughter.] 
Ido not ubject to a living silence, but in the Psalms 
we are told to praise God with a loud voice.” 

Mary B. Woody, of North Carolina, objected to 
the idea that when everybody present was converted 
the meeting might be silent. “ Is there no such thing 


as the strengthening of believers by the preached 
word?” 
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Benjamin Trueblood, of Iowa: “ In worship there 
are the several separate gifts ; and although singing 
is an art, it cannot but be regarded as a gift. Several 
voices or even all the voices, may properly join in 
singing. We are as justifiable in throwing away 
preaching as singing. Both may be made spurious 
worship. Congregational singing is justifiable.” 

James N. Richardson, of Dublin, Ireland, in the 
language of George Fox, wanted all our meetings 
held in the power of God. Let the Lord decide. Our 
meetings will be what we make them. Many of us 
will soon pass away and when our heads are laid low 
let not the standard of worship in Friends’ meetings 
be in any way lowered. 

Dr. Hartshorne, whilst he did not enjoy congrega- 
tional singing, was not in favor of its exclusion. But 
it is the word of testimony which more often melts 
stony hearts. 

Joseph Storrs Fry, of London, rejoiced at the 
happy and peaceful solutions we have arrived at this 
evening, congregational singing, though distastefal to 
some, is not wrong. 

Upon the question of the proper relationship be- 
tween the minister and the church, and of the church 
toward the minister, and how the minister is to be 
sustained : 

Calvin W. Pritchard : “ My calling puts me in the 
way of knowing that good ministers are in great and 
increasing demand. People are continually asking - 
for the services of men and of women who can preach. 
Leaders are necessary. The pastoral work has been 
a great success in many places. Especially in great 
cities there seems to beacrying need of pastoral work.” 

Robert W. Douglas : “ The pastoral question claims 
our attention whether we will or no. Pastors are not 
needed to take charge of the church. In our body 
the church generally proceeds to take charge of the 
pastor. Some one has asked me if I would preach at 
all if I got paid nothing. Why, yes. And I have 
even said that so great is the necessity for me to 
preach that I would even pay for the privilege rather 
than not engage in my calling. Nobody should preach 
for the money and the gospel should not languish 
for the want of money.” 

Dr. Thomas, of Baltimore, spoke of the precious 
views of the Society of Friends, which he thought 
would be endangered by the new methods of sup- 
port and pastoral work. “Let us not forget the 
rights of the congregation in our effort to strengthen 
the minister.” He regarded the new departure as a 
menace aginst the “ priesthood of believers ” and the 
“liberty of prophesying.” “The new way will lead 
to a partial succession and establish a dangerous 
precedent. I believe money ought to be used 
liberally, but if congregations and ministers are con- 
secrated there is no need of the innovations pro- 
posed.” 

John Henry Douglas, of Iowa, superintendent of 
“ Evangelistic” work under direction of a committee 
of that yearly meeting, read from the Indiana min- 
utes of 1885 to show that the Parent Yearly Meeting 
of the West was fully committed to the new methods 
two years ago. “It therefore becomes the duty of 
the yearly meeting to carefully and prayerfully con- 
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sider how best to care for the new converts. The 


idea seems to prevail among Friends that this | 


work should largely devolve on the elders, whose 
duty it is to see that proper pastoral care is extended 
to all. It is certain the work has been sadly neglected 
evidently to the loss of membership in nearly all of 
our meetings. We have members who are qualified 
for pastoral work, and, if encouraged to that service 
by the authority of the church, we have no doubt 
that much good would result therefrom. Many of 
our meetings wish to provide pastoral care for all 
their members, but are scarcely able to do so to the 
desired extent. They are freely to make their wants 
known to the evangelic committee of the yearly 
meeting, which is to consider their case, and give 
them such financial aid as may be in its power. The 
converts must be cared for. It is not meant that any- 
body is to be placed over any meeting. In every 
single case where no special ministry has been pro- 
vided after a revival there has been a decline. No 
meeting will be interfered with where there is no 
need of pastoral work. New meetings have arisen 
up in isolated localities and then the infant body of 
new converts has been left alone to grope about in 
darkness and then die. This cannot be suffered. 
Why should the church go out to give birth to chil- 
dren and then leave them to perish?” He gave de- 
plorable examples of cases of this kind. 

Howard Nicholson, of Canada: “ Let us look at 
the facts in relation to what the church is. For years 
we have entirely missed the proper relationship 
which should subsist between the church and the 
ministry. We have caused our embassadors to toil 
for their daily bread and then expected them to draw 
from their thus depleted mental treasury and edify 
the church. In London, persons have left off attend- 
ing Friends’ meetings to flock to the meetings of the 
Salvation Army. We must have a better education 
and a better distribution of ministers. Some flocks 
have been killed by too much nursing ; one meeting 
I know of has sixteen ministers. How can we expect 
a mendicant to feed the flock. The spectre of the 
‘One man-power’ can only arise in an excited brain. 
There is not much danger of any of the Friends’ 
ministers I know, lording it over their congregations. 
The prospect of comfort and position would lead our 
preachers to faithfulness and would be a safe-guard 
against laziness.” 

Joseph Storrs Fry approached this question as a 
delicate one: “It must be handled in a spirit of 
charity and forbearance. There is no spirit of hard- 
ness in the hearts of one of the old world Friends to- 
ward your new world methods. We study to appre- 
ciate the new and trying circumstances which are 
thrown around you. I speak only for myself, and 
none of my European Friends present are inany way 
committed to what I shall say. He whois in straitened 
circumstances has a right to look to the church for 
support. But when we go beyond this we are liable 
to meet with difficultes. We are not the only body 
wrestling with difficulties in relation to the ministry. 
There are serious difficulties connected with the paid 
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ministry, which I hope and pray that the Society | 


of Friends may ever be strangers to. You in the 


| J. B. Braithwaite, that ministers must stud 
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West, who have instituted a pastoral system, I en 
you not to go too far in this matter. You may = 
to retrace your steps at some future time and 
not be able.” " 
Mary Jane Weaver, of New York, said the 
must foster and care for the minister, 










the chureh 
She quote 


. “ig y and 
give the Lord their ignorance. But how can a 


who must work ten hours a day or a woman wh 
must work sixteen, after they close their Weary no 
study to qualify themselves? We pay evangelist; 

who go away from home to bring in new converts, 

The railroad gets much of Christ’s money, We offer 

a premium to sadly tempted and straitened ministers 

to leave their flocks to perish and go out on the road 

as evangelists. 

Benjamin Trueblood, of Iowa, in the course of ex: 
tended remarks, said: “ We are sufficiently warned 
in relation to the one-man’s ministry. It is not sur 
that a mistake is made if the result proves deleterious, 
When we think of the failure of our ministry in may 
places in the past age and the pious nonsense that jp 
many cases the church endured it allays our fears ag 
to the dangers of the future. In the present exige 
we do not think so much of what is allowable as what 
is wise. Some of our preachers have traveled East or 
to England, and have received thousands of dollars 
in money. Then why should we in the West, cop. 
fronted and surrounded by a rushing tide of immign, 
tion, hesitate in this matter?’”’ 

Mary W. Thomas, of Baltimore: “I take seriogg 
exceptions to much that Benjamin Trueblood hgs 
said. It is unsafe to set one man over a church, It 
was not done in the time of the apostles, True, 
churches sent out evangelists under their support, but 
whenever one of them settled down anywhere he 
went to work with his hands to earn his bread, scom- 
ing to be a charge in any way. The course marked 
out by the member from Iowa, will check the devel- 
opment of young ministers. It will cause flocks to 
depend entirely upon their pastor and neglect wor- 
ship when he is absent. I bave heard that already 
in more than one place in the West it has bad this 
effect. But my greatest objection is that this project 
is going to destroy the ministry of women in ou 
Society. It has already tended in this direction,! 
have heard, in places where it has been tried.” 

Wm. L. Dean, of New York: “The church is 
called on to sustain the ministry in all ways and at 
tend at once to its proper distribution. It is just as 
much called on for consecration as are the ministers, 
The pastor’s ministry does not take the place of that 
of other resident preachers.” 

J. F. Hanson, of Iowa: “ We need leaders. Some 
men and women are born leaders, but in some places 
there are four or five such leaders stepping on one 
another’s toes. The proper distribution of the min- 
istry is a necessity that looks to this conference for 
an answer.” 

Washington Hadley, of Kansas: “The office of 
the minister is one distinct from all others. This 
one-man power is a false alarm. It does not check 
others coming up. If one young man in the neigh 
borbood gets a good education it is likely to prompt 
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vely iers to do so. If one man gets rich 
-” ne to others to emulate his ex- 
“ ee The only cheap solution to the problem that 
seafronts us and demands a hearing is in endowing 

work.” 
ss sr Jones, Providence, R. I.: “I found out 
the young man or minister whom I knew was the 
one qualified. I resolved to have him labor there, no 
matter what it would cost. I procured him a good 
situation in business, and his labors were signally 
successful. Some say that‘ when the snow leaves the 
mountains we will have warm weather,’ but I find 
that when we have warm weather the snow leaves 
the mountains. In old times the family of Job Scott 
was liberally provided for while he engaged in the 
os ” 

re Wood, of Ohio, wanted our principles to 
be inflexible, but our methods to be flexible. “My 
mother taught me that circumstances alter cases, 
Some of our preachers have found out that when they 
stay at their home meetings their families are in dis- 
tress, but when they go out into the evangelistic field 
their wives and children are clothed and fed, and the 
latter are educated. It is easy tosee what this state of 
affairs will lead to.” 

David B. Updegraff: “I think now we might with 
propriety say that after the declaration of so many 
this question ‘has been definitely settled.’ (Laugh- 
ter.) ‘Ithank God for this good flexibility.’ But in 
fandamentals let us follow, a line straight and true. 
In old times many meetings thought they got along 
well enough without any preacher at all. And many 
meetings got along on the principle of ‘catch as catch 

n. ” 
" James N. Richardson, of Dublin, said the Lord 
would hear the cry of the flocks without a shepherd 
and would provide. 

Maria Richardson, of London, said the preachers 
of other societiesenvied the glorious liberty of Friends’ 
ministry. “But is not this liberty about to take 
wings and leave us under the new methods? ” 

J. M. Haviland, of New York: The query to the 
apostles was, “‘ Lacked ye anything?” He instanced 
young men who longed to forsake their present call- 
ing and engage in the work for Christ. 

I. P. Hole, of Ohio, insisted that the authority of 
each congregation over its ministry must never be re- 
linquished. 

Eliza Armstrong: The Lord said that “ No man 
can serve two masters,” and yet we propose to make 
our ministers serve their employers for wages, and at 
the same time serve Christ in the ministry. 

Aller. Jay said he was on both sides of this qnes- 
tion. He did not believe any of our ministers or their 
families were in danger of starvation. He beljeved 
that the pastoral system proposed would destroy wo- 
men’s ministry. 

John T. Dorland, of Canada, deprecated the laying 
of a double burden upon our ministers. Let them 
take the burden of souls and let the church take the 
burden of their support. 


To acquire great wealth shows great vigor, to keep 
it requires great wisdom, and to use it well is a virtue 
and an art.—Selected. 
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VIEWS ON COLD BATHING. 

THE essential function of cold baths is to call upon 
the vital force, the visceral and organic vitality. 
This is a very different thing from muscular force, 
though in a well-balanced constitution the latter 
should imply the former. Vital force is roughly 
measurable by the individual’s power of resistance to 
cold; the person who could live the longest under a 
snow-drift, or melt the most ice in a bath-tub without 
injury to himself, would have the most of this form of 
vital force. Some people who have no special mus- 
cular development would yet bear such a test very 
creditably. The cold bath calls upon and develops, 
if rightly used, this power of resistance, and it, like 
any vital function or organ, is strengthened by con- 
stant practice. 

If anything has been gained during the last fifteen 
years in the study of balneology, it is in a better 
knowledge of the conditions of heat and cold in the 
human system, and of their effects as applied through 
baths. I must not stray away into the domain of 
purely physiological research. But an important 
point is this: cold baths attack and reduce the tem- 
perature of the body, and it is by the instant and 
powerful demand that they make upon the organism 
for the restoration of the lost heat that they stimulate 
and develop the vital powers. The cooling of the 
skin produces an increased oxygenation and conse- 
quent warming of the blood; the sensibility of the 
superficial nerves is first heightened, then dimin- 
ished, then heightened again; the pulse quickens 
at first, then slows. Theskin, the motor, and the sen- 
sitive nerves, the heart, the muscular system, un- 
dergo a powerful stimulus from the cold, and the 
glow of warmth that results is called the reaction. 
No cold bath is beneficial that does not produce this 
genial warmth on quitting it. Stimulus, cooling, re- 
action—these are the essential functions of the cold 
bath when taken in moderate duration by persons of 
reasonably strong constitutions. If it be too long 
protracted, a sense of faintness comes on, the lips be- 
come blue, the breathing difficult, and on emerging 
from the water shivering continues instead of the oc- 
currence of a warm reaction. 

River bathing and sea bathing are the forms in 
which cold bathing is most frequently practiced, at 
least by those who do not dwell in cities; but the 
temperatures both of sea and river, during the sum- 
mer and autumn months, are as often those of the 
temperate bath in its lower”ranges (68°-75° Fahr.) as 
of the cold bath. The sensation of chill on entering, 
often distressing even at the higher temperature just 
mentioned, is soon succeeded by a warm glow; the 
water that felt so cold on entering it seems much 
warmer, and the reaction of the blood to the surface, 
especially if the bather take active exercise by swim- 
ming or diving, produces such a feeling of comfort 
that the temptation is often to overdo the bath and 
to risk its tonic effect by remaining in the water too 
long. It is far better to enter a cold bath when you 
are well warmed than to cool off according to the 
dull routine prescription of the bouks. To cool off 
before you enter the water is simply to reduce your 
power of resisting the cold. 
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For a cold swimming bath such as I have defined 
it fifteen minutes in stream or sea will generally be 
enough, though persons of strong constitution may 
remain in twice as long, or more than twice. Practiced 
swimmers or bathers are arule for themselves in such 
matters. A cold bath indoors should not generally 
last over five or ten minutes, because the active ex- 
ercise of swimming is wanting. The bath should be 
followed immediately by strong friction with coarse 
towels, and a prompt resumption of one’s clothing. 
The best time of the day for a cold bath is about 
three hours after either the morning or the mid-day 
meal. The aged, delicate, and the very young should 
not use cold baths, nor should those affected with 
heart disease, nor the anzemic, except with great care 
and moderation. They are essentially a tonic for strong 
and a stimulant curative for sluggish temperaments. 

The cold-water cure may best be described here. 
In the correct meaning of the term it is the treat- 
ment of disease, especially of chronic disease, by the 
external and internal use of cold water; but it is fre- 
quently used to include a complicated system of hy- 
gienic and water treatment, with baths and drinks 
both warm and cold. 

Either in the broader or the narrower sense, the 
mistakes of the water-cure have been mainly these: 
(1) the application of depressing and exhausting 
treatment, especially by means of cold, to delicate in- 
valids—the error of ignorant and _ indiscriminate 
treatment ; and (2) the error of exageration, or claim- 
ing that the water-cure is a cure-all. I have known 
the feeble vitality of a patient quenched entirely by 
too many cold packs and too few meals, and these of 
meagre quality; and I have known other patients 
cooped up within the walls of a cure whose only hope 
lay in travel, or in some active employment which 
would give relief to a mortal tension of mind and 
feeling. But at the more intelligently managed wa- 
ter-cures of to-day these mistakes will seldom be 
made. For certain classes of ailments it will be found 
a real curative agency. It is useful in the diseases 
which come of excessive eating and of deranged di- 
gestion, in gout, dyspepsia, and in some forms of 
rheumatism ; in many nervous ailments, and in some 
chronic affections of the skin. No invalid of these 
classes need hesitate to use this form of medication 
when it is prescribed for him by a competent phy- 
sician.—Dr. T. M. Coan in Harper’s Magazine. 

THE VOICE OF WOMAN. 

[A woman writes from Louisville, Kentucky, to the 
Woman’s Journal, Boston, earnestly protesting against the 
doctrine that women must “ keep silent in the churches.” 
After alluding to the astonishing measure of bigotry which 
yet exists in some places on this subject, she says :] 
CHRIST says, “ except ye be converted and become 
as little children, ye shall not enter into tlie kingdom 
of heaven.” And verily I believe that, except 
women attain to a childlike faith in the justice of 
their Heavenly Father, they will not even obtain 
that equal dominion over earthly things with their 
brother men, which the Holy Scriptures tell us God 
gave to Eve in the beginning of time. By listening 
in silence to charges of injustice done to them by 
their Heavenly Father, women impute iniquity to 


a 
God, and blind men to a preception of their own in 


justice. What earthly father do we know mea 
enough to command his daughter to keep Silence i 
his house? Where is the brother who thinks “4 
shame for his sister to speak in his presence? Aad 
“shall mortal man be more just than God? §hajj 
man be more pure than his maker ?” . 

Paul’s admonition to the women of Corinth was 
to be in subjection to the heathen law of that city. 
for there is no law in the Bible commanding wold 
not to preach the gospel. On the contrary, the 
Scriptures make frequent mention of women publicly 
preaching the Word of God to men. As, for instange 
the women who stood side by side with Peter on the 
day of Penetcost (Acts 2: 16, 17), and Anna, who’ 
spoke of Christ in the very temple itself to “ al] them 
that looked for redemption in Jerusalem.” 

Let women realize that Paul has said: “ There jg 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free 
there is neither male nor female, for ye are all one ie 
Christ Jesus,” and above all, let women obey thecom. 
mand oftheir Lord and only Master to preach his gospel 


WHAT IT COSTS TO SMOKE. 

LAST year, the losses by reported fires in the United 
States reached a total of $120,000,000, or an average 
monthly loss of $10,000,000. This is regarded ag an 
enormous waste, and is largely due to incendiarign 
and carelessness. How to reduce the amount so lost 
is a matter of constant study. Legislatures, local 
governments, and insurance companies make regula. 
tions and exercise the greatest care to prevent fires, 
And yet the loss they occasion is $60,000,000 per an- 
num less than the amount paid by consumers for ci- 
gars, and $86,500,000 less than the total cost of tobacco 
consumed in smoke. Last year, tax was paid upon 
3,510,898,488 cigars. The average smoker is eontent 
with a cigar worth $30 per 1,000, or one that retailsat 
five cents. On that basis there annually goes up in 
smoke $180,000,000, or $15,000,000 every month, half 
a million dollars every day. In addition, boys waste 
on cigaretts $6,500,000 and those who prefer a pipea 
further sum of $20,000,000. How many smoke? If 
we deduct from the total population as non-smokers 
all children under fifteen, constituting 40 per cent. of 
the total popluation of 60,000,000, it leaves 36,000,000, 
of whom one-half are females. Deducting these gives 
a male population, above the age of fifteen, of 18,000, 
000. If six out of every ten males above the age of 
fifteen smoke, it means that 10,800,000 persons con- 
sume 3,510,898,488 cigars, or an average per smoker 
of 325 cigars per annum. This is less than one cigar 
aday. The average smoker, however, is not apt to 
be contented with a daily allowance of one cigar, de- 
manding at least two. If the latter basis is the nearer 
correct the army of cigar smokers would be 4,809,449, 
being 8 per cent. of the total population above the 
age of fifteen. Whatever the number of smokers, 
it is a moderate estimate to place the cost of smoking 
to the people of the United States at $206,500,000. If 
the cost of chewing tobacco is added the total ex- 
penditure for tobacco reaches $256,000,500; that is, 
asum that represents a per capita tax of $344 per 
annum—American Grocer. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 





—— 


_In the controversy over granting “ Home Rule” to | 


eland, Jacob Bright is strongly on the 
affirmative side, (agreeing with W. E. Gladstone), but ta 
Bright is opposed to it. A despatch from London says : 
«Latham Bright, a son of John Bright, has lately visited 
Ireland to see and judge for himself as to the actual con- 
dition of the peasantry. He has returned with his views 
in favor of Home Rule confirmed and strengthened. He 
went to Glenbeigh and talked freely with the people, learn- 
ing all he could at first-hand concerning the. actual state 
of affairs in their relation to Mr. Gladstone's scheme of 
automony and to the government’s high-handed pro- 
ceedings, with the result of placing him more decidedly 
than ever on the side of the Liberals. The line of conduct 
which has been taken by his father prevents him from 
taking a very prominent part in a public way in the Home 
Rule movement, but this very repression only serves to 
increase his feeling of sympathy with the Irish people and 
with the only rational means thus far proposed for the 
amelioration of their unhappy condition.” 7 

—The fibre of silk is the longest continuous fibre kuown. 
An ordinary cocoon of a well-fed silk-worm will often reel 
1,000 yards ; and reliable accounts are given of a cocoon 
yielding 1,295 yards, or a fibre nearly three-quarters of a 
wile in length. 

—The increase in the cost ofcoal in Vermont caused by 
the Inter-State Commerce Law regarding transportation is 
leading large consumers there to test other kinds of fuel. 
A prominent manufacturing concern at Bellows Falls, 
which formerly averaged 130 tons of coal per week, has 
purchased a train of cars for bringing sawdust, which they 
mix with different qualities of soft coal. They are now 
using less than twenty-five tons per week. William Rob- 
inson and Sons, of Putney, are using crude petroleum. 

—Outside the walls of Jerusalem, a new town has 
sprung up, @ building club having been established a few 
years ago, under the operation of which one hundred and 
thirty houses were erected in four years by the Jews, while 
along the Jaffa road many country villas have been erected 
of late by European residents as summer abodes. The 
latest develpment of the building of new houses without 
Jerusalem is to be found in the enterprise which has led to 
much building being done on the slopes of the Mount of 
Olives, the summit of which is crowned with the Church 
of the Ascension.—Jewish Messenger. 

—‘Nature”’ (French) says that one of the simplest and 
at the same time one of the most efficient of barometers is 
aspider’s web. When there is a prospect of rain or wind, 
the spider shortens the filaments from which its web is 
suspended, and leaves things in this state as long as the 
weather is variable. If the insect elongates its threads, it 
isa sign of fine, calm weather, the duration of which may 
be judged of by the length to which the threads are let out. 
If the spider remains inactive, it isa sign of rain; but if, 
on the contrary, it keep at work during a rain, the latter 
will not last long, and will be followed by fine weather. 
Other observations have taught that the spider makes 
changes in its web every twenty-four hours, and that, if 
such changes are made in the evening, just before sunset, 
the night will be clear and beautiful. 


the people of Ir 


True culture is kindliness of feeling, the power of 
transporting one's self into the condition of another, 
and of regarding one’s own condition as not belong- 
ing to oursel ves.— Selected. 





Lire lieth not in living but in liking. 


| 72.3. 





| of a bushel less than last year. 








CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE tour of President Cleveland and his party in the 
West has included several other Western cities, among them 


Madison, St. Paul, and Minneapolis. He expects to return 
to Washington by the 23d inst. ; 


THE Department of Agriculture in its Crop Report, is- 
sued on the 10th inst., makesa slight improvement in corn, 
the ayerage for the whole country being 72.8, instead of 
The average of the seven surplus States is 64.9, in- 
stead of 64.2in September. This is a lower condition than 
has ever been reported except in 1881, when thé aver- 
age, was nearly seven points lower, and the average 
yield 18.6 busheis. The indication is now for a yield of a 
small fraction over 20 bushels per acre. The exact area, 
exclusive of that cut for fodder as not worth harvesting, 
has not yet been determined. Slight uncertainty regarding 
it may cause a variation in the final record of 1 or 2 per 
cent. from 1,500,000,000 bushels. The test of thrashing has 
not materially enlarged the average rate of the wheat 
yield, which appears to be about 11.8 bushels, or four-tenths 
The increase in acreage, 
which is large in Dakota, will make partial compensation 
and bring the production nearly or quite to 450,000,000 
bushels. 


NOTICES. 


*.* The fifty-second annual meeting of the Library Asso- 
ciation of Friends will be held in the parlor and library 
room, 1520 Race St., on Sixth-day evening, Tenth month 
21, 1887, at 8 o’clock. 

The annual report will be read and officers chosen, and 
an address suitable to the occasion will be delivered by 
one well calculated to prepare it. The attendance of 
Friends last year was very encouraging and it is expected 
this meeting will be equally interesting. The company of 
Friends generally and particularly our younger members 
is solicited. 

EDMUND WEBSTER, Clerk. 





*,.* Dr. H. T. Child will deliver his lecture on Tem- 
perance, with illustrations, at Byberry Meeting-house, on 
First-day, Tenth month 23d, at 2.30 p.m. All are invited. 
By order of Committee on Temperance of Abington Quar- 
terly Meeting. 

8. C. JAMEs, Clerk. 





* 


*.* A Temperance Conference will be held under care 
of the Committee of Western Quarterly Meeting, at Doe 
Run, on First-day, the 16th inst., at 2.30 o’clock. Lydia H. 
Price, one of the Visiting Committee of the Yearly Meet- 
ing’s Committee, is expected to be present. 

ELMA M. PRESTON. 





* 


*,* Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Edu- 
cation of the Colored People of the South will meet at 
Fifteenth and Race streets, Philadelphia. (Room No. 1, in 
the meeting-house), Tenth month 22, at 1.30 v’clock. 

Amos HILLBORN, E 
GEORGE L. MaRIs, } Clerks. 

*,* The Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to 
consider the situation of Isolated Friends in the West will 
meet at Fifteenth and Race streets, Philadelphia, (Room 
No. 1. in the meeting-house), Tenth month 21, at 1 o’clock. 

HowaARD M. JENKINS, Clerk Temporarily. 





*,* Clerks of Unions comprising Philadelphia First-day 
School Association and Superintendents of schools within 
the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting not connected 
with any Union, are requested to forward aunual reports 
as early as possible to 

S. RAYMOND ROBERTS, 
{26 West Johnson street, Germantown, Phila. 





*.* Baltimore Yearly Meeting. We have been requested ° 


by a member of Baltimore Yearly Meeting to state that 
Friends will be entertained as formerly, at the Mansion 
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House, corner St. Paul and Fayette streets, Baltimore, dur- | PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES 
ing the yearly meeting week, at reduced rates. ’ 

*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGEN: 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, thew - 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate im note 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day, Ip Portance 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on ® 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding 





*.* Abington First-day School Union, will be held at 
Horsham, on Seventh day, Teuth month 15th, at 10 o’clock. 
Conveyances will meet at Hatboro, the train leaving 9th 
and Green Sts., Phila., at 9.01 a. m. 


J. Q. ATKINSON, 
ANNA Moore, | Clerks, 
























*,*As a definite number of copies of the I 
P: NTELLIGENCER an 


i : ca JOURNAL is printed each week, we would 
*.* The annual meeting of the Association for the Pro- : , Suggest to any of 
motion of First-day Schools within the limits of Philadel- | .¢hds WBO may wish extra numbers of the Paper to inform twa 
phiasYearly Meeting will be held in Race street meeting- an S oe ee the publication containing the 
house, Eleventh month 5th, 1887, at 10 o’clock a.m. All | ®™Ce wanted, that we may have the required amount of exty 
interested in the cause are cordially invited to attend. numbers printed. 
S. RAYMOND ROBERTS, | 
TacieE A. LIPPINCOTT, } 





Clerks, *,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded to 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name Of the person 
Xs whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, & 
*,* An Impostor.—Friends are cautioned in regard toa | nameof another member of the same family is given, in the 
woman who has called on several, claiming to be collecting case, the new name not appearing on our list, we su ee 
bp funds > aid in yeas a child in the —— She is said | a new subscription, and send two papers. : Ppose it to be 
to usually wear a sunbonnet and claims to be recommended Where it is a new subscripti 
by well-kuown Friends, which is not the case. help to avoid —" ption, please say so, and this will alp 
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JacoB J. STYER. T. WALTER Stygy, 


| STYER BROTHERS, 
NURSERYMEN, 


GROWERS OF FRUIT-.TREES, VINES AND PLANTS, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ETC, 


CONCORDVILLE, DELAWARE CO,, 4 





QUEEN &C 0.924 Cuestwuts: 
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SOWDER | Association of Friends to Promote the 


Absolutely Pure. Education of the Colored People 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, strength, and } y 
wholesomeness More economical than the ordinary kinds, and of the South. 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans 


RoyaL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wallst., N. Y. This association, formed at Philadelphia, in Sixth month 
po ee =o 1886, represents the conviction of many Friends and othen 
that continued systematic aid to the work of educating the 


1 f the So is i ively called for. 
PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE | °"Tre pectin"aceign ot the Associaton, forte eo 





year 1887-88, is to extend support to the Schofield Normal 

MERCHANT TAILORING. and Industrial School, at Aiken, S. C., under_charge of 

— Martha Schofield, and to the School at Mt. Pleasant, 8. C, 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, under charge of Abby D. Munro. 


Subscriptions are earnestly invited. Checks, etc., should 
|} | IO N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. Pa. be drawn to the order of the Treasurer, as below. 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


WA oJ a PA P E R Howakp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. | 84248 J. Asu, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila 


New Fall Styles now Ready. Henry M. LAING, Treasurer, 335 N. Eleventh St., Phila 
Elegant New 3 and 4 Metal Gold Paper, . » f ‘ 25 c. 
Felt or Cartridge eee (in all new colors), i . . Be. ‘ 
Beautiful Embossed Mica Papers, SS og: se ys EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE, Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 


White Blank as low as 8e. 


: os * 5 us . i i ia ; Samuel S, Ash 
4a Samples sent free to the country. Estimates made for _— Pa. ‘ Sarah H.1 eae Philadelphia ; Sam 5 
Hanging. Philadelphia; George L. Maris, West Chester, Pa. ; William 


A. L. DIAMENT & CoO., | Lloyd, Newtown, Pa.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia ; Alfred 
1206 MARKET ST., PHILA, | Paschall, Drylestown, Pa. 
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~ FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, Blank Book Man- 
ufacturers, Engravers and Printers 
) oS ) 


~ i \ 
KINDERGARTEN OoL a S. W. Cor.Firreentn anp Race Srreets. 


We desire to call the attention of Friends and others to the | nize rq Particular attention is giv 
ees branches of our business, and to the fact that we Blank Books. to the manufacture of Blank 
are enabled, by reduced expenses and increased facilities Books, from the smallest Pass Book to the heaviest 
for transacting business, since removal to our present loca- | Bank Ledgers, which will be ruled and printed to every 
tion, to furnish everything in our line of first rate quality, | variety of Pattern and bound ia the most durable manner. 
and to offer special inducements in the way of prices. | A large assortment of Blank Books kept in stock. 


*ohino Our arrangements are such that | py +> 4° 
Publishing. Friends and others can place the Pi intin oO. In this department we have arrange- 
, manuscript in our hands, and we will prepare for a a ts 5 ments for promptly executing all or- 
aaeation, have the type set, the proof carefully read, ers for Printing of every description and in the best 


, i : , manner. Cards, Bill, Letter and Note Headings. Cata- 
the matter ae mga gerogg in the desired form, logues, Circulars, School Announcements, ete. Book Print- 
bound an eee ee 


- ing and Binding at the most reasonable prices. 
r In this department we are prepared to | 
Books. supply books in large or small quantities ing 2EIArta a 
at the lowest oiint ten. All Friends’ Books and Publi- KKinde1 Sal ten Depar tment. 
cations, Bibles, Testaments, Poems, Juvenile, Scientific, We are the authorized Agents for the sale of Milton Brad- 
Teachers’, School, Kindergarten and Miscellaneous Books. ley’s Kindergarten material in this vicinity ; all the furni- 
Foreign Books imported to order. Particular attention | ture, material and books in their variety are kept:in stock. 
given to furnishing Books for First-day School and other | Ours is the only House in Philadelphia which makes a spe- 
Libraries, also School Books; having special arrangements | cialty of the needs of the Kindergarten. We have been 
with the publishers, we are enabled to supply them at the identified and kept pace with the work since its first intro- 
jowest wholesale prices. We furnish any book desired, if | duction here at the Centennial Exhibition in 1876. Send for 
it can be found in the market. | Catalogues. Kitchen garden and Cooking garden Furniture. 


Q ti i ls asl boianitaaael Materials and Books are also furnished. 
Sta loners * of staple and fancy Stationery, S s} l ° 
comprising among other things, Autograph ee ao C 100 Supplies Department. 
ters, Calendars, Desks, Games, Block Sets, Ink Stands, Was ese ciel s ce : 

, a =x ; giving particular attention to this branch of our 
Photograph Albums, — — ee —— business, making a specialty of School Stationery, Books, 
Papeteries, Pen W ey Poe . a ; ag ate | and furnishing supplies of every description. Our stock 
Books, Thermometers, Writing Ta a ao si : sae of School Stationery includes Blank Books, Blackboards, 
paper, flat, folded, ruled and plain ; Manilla paper, Print- Erasers, Bristol Board, Blotting Paper, Bookholders and 
mg Peper and Cards, Tissue paper, Impression paper, Rests, Call Bells, Composition and Note Books, Crayons, 
Drawing paper, etc., etc. : | Drawing Papers, Ink, Lead Pencils, Mathematical Instru- 
7 : »_ | 1a aden > ments, Memorandum Books and Tablets, Envelopes, Writ- 
( ounting He suse Stationel y. ing Papers, Pens, Pen-holders, Fountain Pens, Rulers,Slates 
Pens, Pencils, Ink, Paper, Envelopes, Letter Heads, Bill | Slate Pencils, Wall Slates, School Satchels, School Bags, 
Heads, Statements, Blank Forms, Checks, Receipts, Notes, | Scholars’ Companions, School Straps, Students’ Note Books, 
Drafts, Leases, Power of Attorney, etc. Maps, Globes, Weights and Measures, Yard Sticks, Artists’ 


Materials, ete. School Books of all kinds furnished for in- 


\ S++] > Visiting Cards, Wed- | nished fo1 
Fine Statione1 y. a etenen, Gold troduction,exchange or regular supply at publisher’s prices. 


Pens, Gold Pencils, Rubber Goods, Fine Papeteries, Corres- | oe 

pondence Cards, Fine Papers, Marcus Ward’s Royal Irish | Fu st-day School Department 
Linen, Crane’s Parchment Linen, etc., Sealing Wax, Seals, ad ‘ : : 
Stencils, Indelible Ink. Birthday and other fine cards | A room communicating with the store is devoted to the 


: F sie a | accommodation of the work and supplies of this Depart- 
selected with great care to suit the most fastidious taste. | ont A stock of the Books is kept on hand which have 


En ravin o> In conneciion with our fine | been examined by a committee and approved as suitable for 
p ©&° Stationery we fill orders for | Friends’ First-day School Libraries; also Maps, Charts, 
Engraving and Printing from Plate; Portraits; Book Illus- | Blackboards, Labels for Library Books, Library Cards, 
trations; Diplomas; Certificates; Wedding, Reception, | Records, etc. Our stock of Reward Cards is carefully se- 
College and Class Invitations; At Home and Visiting Cards; | lected, and any assortment left to our choice will receive 
Address Dies, etc., etc., in the latest approved style. best attention. 





Bixvine of all kinds—Books, Pamphlets and Magazines rebound at the lowest rates. Subscriptions received for 
Friends’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, SCATTERED SEEDS, CHILDREN’S FriEnp, and for all the leading magazines and 
periodicals. Send for new Catalogue of Books, ete. Orders taken for Marking on Linen. Friends’ Marriage Certifi- 
cates handsomely engrossed. 

Ours being a general Book and Stationery Business is made up of a great variety, and there is something in our line 
wanted by almost everyone. We ask to be remembered and an opportunity given us to furnish estimates, for which 
there is no charge. Manufacturing ourselves or buying in most cases direct from the manufacturers, enables us to offer 
our customers the very lowest figures. Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention and are respectfully solic- 
ited, feeling assured that we can give entire satisfaction. 


Frienps’ Book Assocration, John Comly, Sup’t. 
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- FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. "Send for Samples. No Charge. 


SS 

NO. 908 ARCH STREET, DI X 0 N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 

eurerbellenipiindy <= 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Corecty and Handsomely Bngrowe, 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, aa 


144 8. yore vere erences 
CAPITAL PAID UP, . =— 000,000.00, 
SURPLUS, . ikke ae att” ockan 02. a 
BESERVE LIABILITY, . . . .. =... +. 22 000000 





$2,100,000.00. 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILA. STOCKHOLDERS: 
WILLIAM HACKER, 8. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIV. 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W.CLAY, = WILLIAM P. BEMENT. 


GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AND GUARANTEED MORTGAGES, 
CALL OR SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
E. H. AUSTIN, 


A.D. R. CRAWForp, } Manage 
= —<— SSS 


PENN Cr iti rs CORY 


This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE ForMs of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Nap 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two Mnz- 
I0NS. 3@° ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO Ss. STEPHENS. Bec. HEN RY ¢. BROWN, 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. (Full Paid). 322 CHESTNUT STREET. 
and cps cent. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 
secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the aw 
ount of the Maleare and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial busines, 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MILLER, R. T. McCARTER, Jr. 
President. Vice-Pres. & Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. 
Drrecrors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Charles Platt, Isaac J. Wistar, Edward Hoopes, Joseph S. Harris, Winthrop Smith, 
Chas. Huston, Chas. L. Bailey, F. B. Reeves, Jno. H. Catherwood, Geo. D. McCreary, Chas. 
H. eenen, Wm. H. Ingham, Thomas Woodnutt, Lawrence Lewis, Jr. 


= ——=—== 


THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, 
AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST, ALSO INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES. 


[INCORPORATED 1836, CAPITAL $50,000. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 


President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 


"THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRE 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


Friends’ Printing House 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 





